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CHAPTEE I. 

AFTEK SEVEN TEABS. 

Seven years ! 

What a change they stamp on a little 
group of human lives ! 

What progress onward, to those whose 
motto is, — ^advance ; and to those who retro- 
grade, how many steps in the downward 
way! 

Seven years is enough to make a character, 
or mar one,-^ — seven years is sufficient to 
complete or ruin a life, — ^and it is those 
seven years, as we draw towards the thirties, 
that generally cast, for good or evil, the die 
of a human fate. 

The man is made then, and doing, — ^as 
much, or towards as much, as he will ever 
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do. Or the man is gliding then down the 
slope of failure, by those successive foot- 
steps, into which he turned, when first he 
became a man. These years decide much 
in our lives. 

Now and then too, in all histories, one 
year comes sometimes round, fraught with 
telling circumstances, giving birth to the 
spring of many consequent events. Impor- 
tant, well-remembered years, that stand out 
alone, as we look back on them, and that 
never cease to appear, by their ever-present 
and continuous influence, as if they, and 
the events that distinguish them, had but 
just occurred. 

Such a year, in the life-tales of this book, 
had been the one, of which the events 
have stretched over nearly all the last two 
volumes. An eventful time of crowding 
changes, coming rapid and close. 

Now seven more years have passed, lived 
out all of them, in the circumstances and 
conditions of character, naturally consequent 
on the deeds of this first one cycle of time. 

To Jim Lindsay, they had been still very 
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busy years, and the seventh found him a 
partner of tlie house of Ward and Church- 
ward, rising rapidly towards wealth and 
name. 

Eobert Deane also had spent them well, 
his life had a steady purpose now, though 
he was still a wanderer. He journeyed, but 
every journey was taken in some profound 
scientific cause. Dr. Anstruther had found 
him worthy of his friendship, and he had 
proved to him a valuable friend. Eobert 
was doing well, and though he had not yet 
married Marjory, the fault was on her side 
now, not his. The E. S. Society would have 
given him home employment, but Margie 
would not hear of it, — settling down was 
against his nature, and she knew it, — stone 
houses and pavements were to him like 
prison walls. True, she would gladly have 
gone with him anywhere, — to the wide 
world's end, — ^but that was impossible, her 
mother was failing, and must not be left 
alone. 

So Margie let Eobert go again and again, 
and waited, sure of him still. 
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How Goff Hamilton spent those years is 
uncertain. He was never heard of in his 
old haunts round Piccadilly, and indeed in 
all that bright dazzling world, where he had 
been known so well, there was but one 
heart to whom he was ever present, whose 
love clung to him with mournful constancy, 
and to whom his rare erratic letters came 
as the sunniest bits in her life. 

She was Lady Marian's one plain daughter, 
a rugged little face, and a rugged tender 
heart, that never could be rounded off into 
conventional forms, — Lady Marian's "se- 
cond disappointment." 

Edith and Helen were married, — Gussy 
was hopeful, — ^but Buss threw her mothei' 
into despair. 

For Buss cared nothing for her prospects. 
In vain Lady Marian brought her out at the 
proper era, in vain she suggested fitting 
intimacies, and proper "partis" for her 
choice, — Buss cared for none of these 
things. 

She thought the whole business heartless 
in the extreme. Of course her view was 
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exaggerated, but still, it wm curious, how 
completely forgotten among them Godfrey's 
very name appeared. 

Lady Marian looked on him as a 
" feilure," and resigned herself to the inevi- 
table with a marvellous philosophy, based, 
as she asserted, on the highest grounds. 
She expelled Goff from her mother's heart 
and her mother's memory, with a successful 
persistency that was amassing. 

She lived now for her daughters, she 
asserted, and her object was their settle- 
ment in life. 

But Buss could not forget. Her love 
for him had been strong, faithful, and 
devoted, and clung with that constancy 
that no love excels; constancy, through 
good and evil, through chance and change, 
with which a true woman's heart will cling 
to the brother, once so bright, once so 
admired, so idolized, even if the brightness 
be fatally shadowed, and the proud admira- 
tion gone. 

So Bussy's heart beat constant to Godfrey, 
and in her deep grief for him, no ballroom 
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had a charm. He was wandermg, she 
scarce knew whither, Kving a wild, reckless, 
uncared-for life. He was virtually exiled. 

The estate was in trust. The next heirin 
entail was a minor, the property could not be 
sold, so Godfrey remained laden with debt. 

Sometimes Buss heard of him from one 
place, sometimes from another, — quite aim- 
less, he wandered here and there. 

And the Craig was let yearly into the 
hands of strangers, its rent-roU going to the 
interest of his liabilities, and affording a 
scanty allowance for the maintenance of its 
laird. 

It was a weary, wasted young life, year 

He scarce felt it passing ; he had but one 
sentiment towards time, — ^namely, how to 
get rid of it. It was almost the only thing 
that had ever much oppressed him through 
life! 

And in the palace in Glasgow, and in 
the castle on the Clyde ? 

Trixie had been married that day when 
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she wrote to Jim, liad done the deed to 
which she had schooled herself, and had 
done it in the spirit on which she had 
resolred. 

She took her journey to Italy, wrapped in 
the same dark mood, traversed those lovely 
countries, stood under those heavenly skies, 
passed through infinite beauties of nature, 
visited wondrous beauties of art; and 
through all this external loveliness she 
passed with the same unlovely spirit within. 

Aunt Helen's " little Trixie," we scarcely 
seem to recognise her. The bright girl, full 
of clinging affection, who had gladdened the 
old Sea Orange home— how changed ! 

Yes ; as a tender flower droops, blackened 
and withered under one touch of biting frost, 
one sweeping blast of wind ; so, in one year 
of cruel experience, had bitterness and dark 
passion poisoned the young heart that just 
the other day was fresh, tender, and un- 
clouded, radiant in the beautiful sunrise 
that gladdened the bright morning of her 
life. 

Her heart remained hard and unfeeling. 
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and bitter and repellant were still the 
utterances of her tongue. She cast in 
persistently the spirit-seeds of her young 
married life, and cast them in poisoned and 
barbed with hot temper and pride. 

It was gigantic selfishness, but through 
it all she was only conscious of herself; 
conscious of her own pain, her own dis- 
appointment with life. Quite reckless and 
inconsiderate, she set the small iron heel of 
her indifference upon . the heart that lay, 
glowing with devotion, at her feet, — ^and at 
length she crushed it. 

The sting of her scorn entered bitterly 
into its depths, — almost^ she slew the love in 
it, and woke up with fierce energy the 
temper and the pride. 

It had been her wish to destroy "all 
sentiment between them," and less than 
twelve months saw her wish fulfilled. 

He still knew her to be beautiful, — ^he 
stiU felt satisfied, as she sat gUttering in his 
diamonds, admired by every one, presiding 
in his house. But the soft, intoxicating 
influence of her beauty, that had made the 
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strong man her slave, passed quite away 
from him, slain by the daily evidaice of 
her determined disregard, and a bitter thing 
liyed hotly in its place. 

Her tenderness, had she softened to him, 
would hare sweetened his whole stem grand 
life, but she refused it, and her passive in- 
fluence died. His masterful energies rose 
within TiiTHj he regained possession of him- 
self; she might have gently enslaved his 
strong nature for ever, — ate scorned to do 
it, — ^pride came to his assistance, and he 
turned to master h». 

It was a gloomy life they led in the Glas- 
gow palace, and the castle on the Clyde. 

Two years of ntter dreariness passed over 
her, drearier than before, from that time 
when Godfrey's intended marriage was made 
public, and when she had crushed out for 
ever her love for Mm. Her love really died 
for him , , — became but as tiie memory of a 
pain-fraught thing; but during these two 
years, all her power of loving seemed to die 
with it. 

They were years of terrible loneliness of 
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spirit, of utter loneliness of heart, — years, 
of which a few more would have left her a 
hard bitter woman, with a dark soul, from 
which even all shadow of tenderness had 
been frozen away. But Heaven remembered 
her then, — ^and sent her a child- 
She had thought all her love slain for 
ever, — unconscious of the deep fountain of 
tenderness still concealed in her woman's 
heart, — ^till he came, a beautiful baby-thing, 
with her own blue Irish eyes, with delicate 
features like Eupert^s, and pretty wooing 
baby ways, that made a new sunshine of 
gladness in their gloomy home. 

With the first touch of his soft cheek, the 
first sterry glance of his eyes, Tride's 
crushed heart woke up into a strength of 
mother-love, as passionate and absorbing 
as her sentiments had ever been. 

She loved again, and all her old devotion 
was lost and forgotten in the worship of her 
boy. 

She called him " Eupert," Mr. Forde, in 
his triumphant happiness at possessing a 
son and heir, letting h^ have her way. A 
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new tenderness sprang up in his heart to- 
wards his wife at that time, and she coidd 
easily have won hiTn back even then to 
indulgence and love. 

But she did not attempt it, — she scarcely 
remembered him, in the absorbing intensity 
of her own love for the boy; and before 
Eupert was christened they had returned to 
their position of enmity again. 

Poor stem, undemonstrative Andrew 
Forde worshipped the child, who had come 
so late into his life and whose inheritance 
would be his gold, with a strength not 
second to her own ; but she never realised 
this, and while to her Eupert was her one 
heart's idol, she never thought of him in con- 
nection with her husband, save as his heir. 

They lived on five more years under the 
same roof, growing every month less and 
less in each other's lives, and between them 
a centre for their devotion, — their noble, 
fair-haired boy. 

Andrew Forde had gone into Parliament, 
and from Glasgow they moved to London, 
and to a mansion in Kensington Palace Eoad^ 
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He got on in Parliament, made keen 
successful strokes in politics, as lie had done 
in every former field of life. He became 
known, socially and politically, assisted not 
a little in his advance in the first-named 
career by the rare charms and beauty of 
his young wife. 

# # # # 

Seven years then, — from the time Jim 
had gone back to India, in the house in 
South Castle Street, his mother died, and 
Jim determined to go home, aad see after 
Marjory. 

He wrote, telling her to expect him, and 
he started as soon as business would allow. 

Just on the day he was leaving, another 
home-mail came in, and brought intelligence 
that altered the probable prospects of his 
ever returning to India again. For this 
mail informed him that his uncle, William 
Lindsay, had lost his only son, and that he, 
James Forbes Lindsay, was now heir of 
Hawthorne. 

After his long hard working years of exile, 
what a fair prospect before him at home ! 
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EXT. 



Jim reached England in the days of early 
spring. He arrived in London from South- 
ampton, and went to his old hotel, and he 
passed an evening and night there, with a 
brain fuU of old thoughts, and fresh re- 
awakened feelings towards the past of his 
life. 

He was a man of many sides, of many 
ranges of thought and interest, of wide 
affection, but — of one love. Let him 
theorize as he pleased — ^let him conquer, 
control, regulate the fervour of his nature, 
he could never destroy it; and all still 
living, and excited afresh now, was the one 
unchanging love, the one musical chord, 
the one tender poem that had beautified his 
prosaic life. 
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As lie re-entered London, with that 
steadily achieved career of his successful 
and complete, with the bright prospect be- 
fore him of possessing his ancestral home, 
and of being able, by the fruits of his 
labour to do well by it, he re-entered 
London, with one absorbing feeling thrilling 
his heart, with one anticipation filling him 
with joy, — at last, at last, he was going to 
see her again. 

How she must be changed in years and 
circumstances, he felt he could scarce realise. 

He had business to keep him in town for 
a few days before he went to join Marjory 
in the North, and the first morning of his 
stay in London he was obliged to devote to 
an interview with the home agents of his 
foreign house. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
turned his steps along Piccadilly towards 
the west. 

He strolled through the Park from the 
comer ; it was a soft fresh April day, the 
first tints of green were just creeping over 
the trees, the birds were singing sweetly in 
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the branches, as he passed along, recognising 
with the keen pleasure of a ^^ return home " 
each familiar object in his way. 

Ke had to traverse the whole length of 
the south side of the park and gardens, and 
then he turned into Old Kensington Street|. 
and off it again to the right, towards a row 
of large handsome mansions, that stood, 
each separate and self-contained, gleaming 
snow-white in the rays of the early April 
sun. 

He found among them the house he 
sought, rang the loud pealing bell, and 
stood an instant to realise that he was at 
Trixie's door. Then it was opened. 

He was conscious of several servants, 
footmen in livery, aad grave consequential 
personages in sober black ; of a large hall, a 
wide staircase, and of his own name handed 
mysteriously on. 

" Mrs. Forde at home ? " 

Yes ; and immediately he was following 
the most sombre visage of the black cos- 
tumes up the broad stairs. 

He followed through several drawing- 
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rooms, vast, shadowy, and Tminhabited, and 
oppressively silent too, until they reached 
the fonrth, when (as the servant threw back 
a heavy velvet cnrtain, and led Jim across 
the room) a ringing sonnd fell upon his ear. 

It was the merry laugh of a child, echoing 
silvery and sweet, and in another moment 
the door was opened into a smaller room. 

The western sunset streamed in at the 
window, a rich soft glow, and as Jim came 
into it from the shadowy solitude of the 
large rooms he had been traversing, the 
little apartment, with its warm colouring, 
its ringing voices, its child-laugh, and the 
two figures in the sun-glow, made a picture 
of English beauty, homelike and heart- 
touching, such as he had not looked on for 
many years. 

Trixie sat on a low chair near the window, 
and her boy, with his arms flung round her, 
leant his fair head back upon her shoulder, 
and was laughing in bright saucy triumph 
into her face. 

They had been evidently having a contest, 
and Bupert had won; and she held him 
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close to her, and bent over him a counten- 
ance flushed with exertion, and eyes full 
of eager tenderness, half-amused, half-un- 
willing, yet glad to yield, a countenance so 
lovely, — ^it seemed to Jim as if it came to 
him from his dreams. 

She looked up at the servant's voice, and 
a glad exclamation broke from her as she 
rose, still holding Eupert in her arms, and 
Jim came up to her side. 

" Jim ! — you dear old fellow, I am so glad 
to see you.'' 

He got her hand between both of his, and 
his lips trembled, and his eyes filled, as he 
looked at her. 

" Trixie ! " 

" I am so very glad I " she repeated. 

"Here I am," he said. "I dare say 
Margie told you I was coming." 

"Yes, poor dear Margie — I heard from 
her, but I did not think it could be so soon. 
I am so glad, Jim ; I am so glad ! " 

And she still let him hold her hand 
eagerly within his own. 

Eupert buried his face in her shoulder, 
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but Jim's eyes tnmed immediately to him^ — 
nothing to be seen, however, but a leonine 
mass of curly hair. 

" Ah ! " she said proudly, " you have 
never seen him ! Look up, Bu, look up. 
Silly boy," she said coaxingly, "do not 
hide your £eu^. Look up at Cousin Jim." 

The child turned his head a little aad 
looked shyly round, and his eyes thrilled 
Jim with a far away memory of Sea Grange, 
and of old, old days. They were just 
Trixie's deep blue, and shadowed by the 
same long dark lashes ; and looked with wist- 
ful wonder at him, as hers had done once, 
when he was a rough schoolboy, and she 
had first come home. 

" Is he not a beauty ! " exclaimed Trixie 
with a glow of pride. 

Jim assented. 

"We shall soon make Mends, I dare 
say," he said smiling at the boy, who turned 
his face further towards him, and pushed 
back his tumbled hair, that he might have 
a better look at Jim. 

"Sit down," said Trixie. "Jim, it is 
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v^ strange and very pleasant to see you 
again.*^ 

He sat do^n near her. 

" You are not much changed/' she went 
on, " Older looking a little, I suppose we 
all are ; but you look strong and well, Jim." 

He stroked his brown moustache as he 
rested Ms eyes on her. 

" You do not look much older, Trixie," he 
said, " but you are changed." 

" I dare say," she answered. " I am 
changed." 

Yes, ten times more beautifiil, he was 
saying to himself, or was it dress and setting 
that made the difference? the dark soft- 
faUing velvet, the few plain but perfect 
jewels, the fine lace, none of which things 
he discerned separately as he looked at her, 
but that altogether made a harmony of rich 
beauty beyond anything he had ever con- 
ceived. 

She was not the Trixie he had left, after 
all; not the girl in summer muslins and 
broad garden hat, who had been his com- 
panion during that season at Sea Grange. 
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The bay eat up presently from his cling- 
ing position, and looked boldly at Jim ; then 
he slid from his mother's knee, and came 
suddenly across to him, and held out his 
hand* 

" How do you do ? " he said. 

Jim took the Uttle hand and drew him 
close. 

^^ What a fine manly fellow, Trixie!" he 
said. 

^* Manly enough," she answered, laugh- 
ing. "He is a regular young scamp to 
keep in order, I can tell you." 

" What is your name ? " said Jim, asking 
though he knew the answer, the first ques- 
tion that ever occurs . to any one to ask a 
child. 

" Eupert," said the boy, turning up his 
bright eyes into Jim's face. "Eu some- 
times, and papa calls me Prince Eupert, and 
Princio, and sometimes ^ bonnie boy. ' " 

Trixie laughed again with one of those 
sunny looks that her child could always 
call up to her face. 

** Bonnie boy 1 that is his pet name, and 
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he often chooses to be called * Prince,' the 
tyrannical little monkey ! " 

Jim looked into the handsome proud 
young face, and said nothing. It was such 
a curious picture to him, the combination ; 
the little delicate features had the strong, 
determined expression he remembered in 
the countenance of the boy's father, and the 
blue shadowy eyes, the flushed cheek, the 
passionate quivering lip, were moulded and 
coloured with the rich warmth of his 
mother's beauty. 

^^ Eu, go to your tea," said Trixie pre- 
sently ; " it is half-past five ; it is more than 
time." 

He looked round at her from his contem- 
plation of Jim with an indolent, half-rebel- 
lious glance, and hesitated a moment, then 
unexpectedly he made up his mind to go. 

"Adieu," he said to Jim, speaking sud- 
denly in French, 

" He speaks French as often as English," 
said Trixie. " I have had a Normandy 
nurse for him since he was six months old. 
Adieu, cheri ! " 
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She held out her arms to the boy, and he 
flung himself on her shoulder again. 

" Petite maman ! " he said in soft loving 
accents, as he patted her cheek with his 
little hand, and she showered her kisses on 
him. ^^ You will come to see me, maman ? " 

" Yes, yes. Good-bye, my treasure ; run 
away." 

-jind she walked to the door with him, 
rang the nursery bell, and watched him dis- 
appear along the passage, with a soft bright 
smile in her eyes. 

Then she came back, and sat down op- 
posite Jim, and looked at him, her hands 
clasped together, and a bright flush on her 
cheeks. 

" Is he not a beauty ? " she said again. 

" He is a splendid fellow," replied Jim. 

Her lips parted in answer, with a sweet 
quivering smile; then she threw herself 
back in her low chair, and brought her 
thoughts to bear again upon Jim. 

" It is wonderfully nice to see you," she 
said. " When did you arrive ? " 

" Last night. I would have gone straight 
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on to Marjory^ but I am detained in town a 
day or two, so I thouglit I woidd come and 
see you. What a pretty home you have, 
Trixie !'^ he added, glancing round the room. 

" Yes," she said indifferently, " Mr. Forde 
has very good taste ; he does all this kind of 
thing. He liked doing up houses, you know, 
even before — ^before he married." 

" Is Mr. Forde at home ? " asked Jim. 

" I do not know," said Trixie ; " I have 
not seen him to-day." 

He looked at her surprised, and then 
paused a moment before he spoke again, his 
eyes resting on her face. She had looked 
away from him. 

Was it, he wondered, that the sun-rays 
were fedii from the rol, and ttdr glow of 
warmth and colour passing from her counten- 
ance, or was its expression really changing ? 

The sweet bright smile with which she 
had looked at her boy and had thought of 
him had left her lips, the flush had gone 
from her cheek almost immediately, and as 
she leant back now, and her face regained 
its habitual expression, Jim saw it was 
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yery changed indeed. The langhing beauty 
of Bupert's ^^ Tnaman " had been yery much 
the Trixie he had left, only more beautifdl, 
and more radiant than of old. 

But now, Bupert had gone to his nursery, 
and Trixie sat before Jim cool and quiet, 
and the colour left her cheeks, and the soft 
brightness her eyes,-^im saw the strong 
marked traces of the solitude, and all the 
hardening influences of her married life. 
It was not hi» Uttle Trixie he saw, as that 
expression came, when he asked for hei* 
husband ; not Trixie, quite another. 

She looked then the cold, heart-embittered 
woman, whom Andrew Forde had made his 
wife* 

There were so many deep subjects lying 
between them along the yista of the past, ' 

m 

that each feared to begin any topic of real 
interest, and they sat, exchanging trivial 
remarks, hovering on the edge of those 
depths that thrilled both with almost irre- 
pressible power. 

They talked of the boy, and Trixie 
brightened again ; they spoke of her hus- 
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band, and the blighting wind seemed to sweep 
across her face. They talked of Jim's pros- 
pects, and Trixie warmed into interest ; they 
talked of Marjory, of Eobert, of anything, 
rather than the sentiments of memory and 
association on one side, of tender love and 
solicitude on the other, that filled both their 
hearts. 

^' You will be here all the season ? " said 
Jim at length, when the time came that he 
must rise and go. 

"Yes; Mr. Forde is in Parliament, you 
know ; we live a great deal in London now. 
Will you be back in town, Jim ? " 

" I think I shall," he answered. " I have 
a good deal of work on hand that I can do 
for the house by being in Loildon for a 
while this summer, and then I shall say 
farewell to the business for good." 

" Fancy ! How clever of you," she said, 
laughing ; " positively made your fortune, 
Jim! and I am so glad about Hawthorne 
too ! " 

" I am sorry for my poor uncle," he said ; 
" but I suppose, if any one had asked me a 
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few years ago, what would give me the 
greatest possible pleasure in the way of 
earthly wealth, I should have said, ^ To be 
laird of Hawthorne.' " 

^^And does it not make you intensely 
happy now, Jim?" 

He looked up at her for a moment, a wist- 
ful expression came into his eyes. 

" Have you not gone on," she continued, 
*^ getting through life, exactly the very 
thing you have most desired ? I think you 
are the luckiest man I know, Jim." 

" I have not had my heart's desire," he 
said, in a very low tone. 

She raised her eyes to his, and remem- 
bered the letter he had written to her ob her 
marriage, and she scanned his face curiously 
for a moment now. 

It was very grave, and there was a look 
of sharp pain in his eyes as they met hers ; 
but he appeared to her strong, self-contained 
as ever, and as superior to the weaker senti- 
ments of life. 

" You have learnt to do without it then, 
Jim," she answered suddenly. 
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" I hope I have,'^ he replied, still in a 
low, suppressed, almost reverent tone ; "I 
hope I have." 

Then he rose from his seat qnickly, and 
held out his hand. 

" Good-bye," he said, " I must be off 
now. May I come and see you again, 
Trixie, before I go north ? I shall be m 
town till Thursday." 

" Oh yes, do. I shall be so glad to see 
you." And she rose too, and put her hand 
in his, and let it rest there while she 
answered him. " You do not know how 
glad I am ; it is not often I have a visitor 
I care the least to see, and it is boring 
enough sometimes being in this house alone, 
Jim." 

" You have your boy," he said, still hold- 
ing her hand, and looking with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction into the restless, untamed 
expression of her eyes. 

" Oh yes, I have my boy in the daytime, 
but he goes to bed unfortunately." 

" And your husband ? " persisted Jim. 

She drew her hand away. 
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^^ He goes to the House of Commons/' she 
answered. 

" And you are every evening alone ? " 

" No ; we go ouf sometimes, — nearly 
always in the season; but not often just 
now. Yes ; I am all alone generally," 

And she turned from him, and averted 
her eyes, and strove to steady her lips into 
hardness as she spoke. 

He said nothing more, but his heart ached 
for her. It was a restless, impatient look 
that was playing now over her features, 
like the glance of a wild thing that was 
caged. 

He turned to go. 

" Good-bye," he said again, " I shall ask 
for Mr. Forde, and pay my visit to him 
down-stairs." 

" Very well," she repKed curtly. " Good- 
bye, Jim, cofae back again to-morrow." 

And he left her, and traversed the large 
empty rooms to the staircase again ; and in 
the hall below he inquired for Mr. Forde. 

He had just come in, the servant said. 
Jim sent him his card, and received the 
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answer that Mr. Forde would be glad to see 
him. 

He followed the servant again, who threw 
open a door this time behind the dining- 
room, and ushered him into a large hand- 
some library, fitted with book-cases, writing- 
tables, and huge easy-chairs. 

In one of these, near the fireplace, sat 
Trixie's husband, whom Jim had not seen 
since the well-remembered Caledonian Ball. 

He was changed, Uke others ; very much 
aged, Jim thought ; the stem expression in 
the mouth and eyes sterner than ever, and 
contracted with a sharp look of irritability 
and dissatisfaction they had not worn seven 
years ago. His hair had become white, and 
thinned away fi'om the brow and temples; 
and his manner, as he rose to greet Jim, 
had less suavity even than of old. 

He came forward, however, with an evi- 
dent effort at cordiality. 

"How are you, Mr. Lindsay? Glad to 
see you, sir. Sit down." And he shook 
hands with Jim, 

" I am just passing through town," said 
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Jim in answer. ^^I thooglit I would 
take the opportunity of calling upon you." 

" Of course, of course," replied Mr. Forde. 
" Haye you seen," he added with hesitation, 
" your cousin ? " 

" Yes," Jim answered. " I have already 
paid my visit up-stairs." 

"Ah! Think her looking well?" said 
Mr. Forde. " Much changed in the course 
of years ? " 

" She looks very well, I think," said Jim. 
" Changed— yes." 

Mr. Forde said nothing for a moment, 
but turned his eyes upon the fire. Then he 
looked up at Jim again. 

." Have you seen the boy ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I have," said Jim ; " I have made 
his aquaintance." 

" Fine feUow, eh ? " said Mr. Forde. 

"I think he is a splendid little man," 
Jim answered, and Mr. Forde's face bright- 
ened into a smile, almost as radiant as 
Trixie's when she spoke of the child. 

"Very like his mother, don't you 
think?" 
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" And his father too,'^ said Jim cordially. 
" I think he is marvellously Uke both." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Forde, and he looked 
away again, occupied for a moment with 
his own thoughts, and then he continued 
suddenly — 

"Are you going to be long in town, Mr. 
Lindsay ? " 

" Not at'present," said Jim ; " I go north 
on Thursday, the day after to-morrow, but 
I have business that will bring me back 
again." 

"Ah, business!" said Mr. Forde, "and 
a capital business too. You have been 
making a good thing of it these last few 
years." 

"Pretty well," Jim replied. "I have 
nearly done with my part of it now." 

" Oh yes, of course ! Your poor uncle 
has lost his son. You have come back just 
in time to be laird of Hawthorne, Mr. 
Lindsay ? " 

" Not yet awhile, I hope," said Jim. 

"All in good time, all in good time," 
said Mr. Forde. 
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Then he reflected a moment, and continued 
again — 

^^Have you any parliamentary projects, 
Mr. Lindsay ? Your estates ought to com- 
mand a good share of the county votes, and 
there is a general election certain in the 
autumn. Have you any thoughts that 
way?" 

And he looked up into Jim's face with a 
keen glance of scrutiny in his eyes. 

" None," Jim answered. " I have not 
the least fancy for a seat in Parliament, at 
all events, for the present. But I believe 
Hawthorne commands a considerable number 
of the county votes." 

^^ Divides them pretty equally with the 
Craig," Mr. Forde replied. 

"Ah, indeed ! " said Jim; " and I fancy 
Godfirey Hamilton is still abroad." 

" He is coming home, I hear," said Mr. 
Forde, so significantly that Jim glanced 
curiously at him, wondering how much 
he knew of the influence the man he 
mentioned had exercised on both their 
Uves. 
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Apparently he knew nothing. Colonel 
O'Neil had agreed with Lady Marian's 
opinion in this respect, and had kept the 
secret of the short engagement well. 

" Coming home, is he ? " Jim answered. 

"Yes; I was presented to his mother, 
Lady Marian, at a reception at the Premier's 
the other eve W -d i inquired afterwards, 
from different persons, about her son. He 
has immense electioneering influence down 
there, if he would only come back and 
use it." 

" I believe he has," said Jim ; and 
Mr. Forde remained silent again, and 
reflected. 

Jim rose to go. 

"You do not leave town till Thursday, 
you say," said Mr. Forde, rising also. "You 
will be in London to-morrow night — ^will 
you come here and dine quietly ? I should 
like to talk over county matters with you. 
I have just bought a bit of land about there 
myself, and if, — well, if I carry out certain 
projects I have for this autumn, I'll build 
a house upon it, and make a regular fine 
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place. You will come and dine, won't 
you ? " 

"With pleasure," said Jim, as he thought 
of an evening with Trixie; and then he 
shook hands with Mr. Forde, and went his 
way. 



CHAPTEE III. 



MB. AND MRS. FORDE. 



" Mat I come in, mother ? " 

They had nearly finished dinner when the 
baby- voice came shouting this demand at 
the door. 

It had been rather a difficult repast, as 
far as conversation was concerned, and had 
shown Jim a good deal more of the real 
state Qf matters between husband and wife. 

Trixie had sat very silent, making no 

effort to join in the discourse on shire 

with Jim and Mr. Forde, and when she did 
speak it was to address Jim with marked 
directness, avoiding all interchange of glance 
or word with her husband. 

They seemed mutually to ignore each 
other. 
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When Mr. Forde was sometiines obliged 
to address her, he spoke in a cold, con- 
strained Toice, with a contraction of the lips, 
and a keen flash of his eyes. And TrixLe 
answered with a tone so hard and indif- 
ferent that Jim listened to it with sincere 
pain. 

It was an awkward dinner, the servants' 
soft footfalls, moving round them, being 
audible in the long pauses of their dis- 
course. 

That fresh young yoice, with its " May 
I come in?" came pleasantly upon Jim's 
ear. 

TrixLe's face brightened, and she smiled. 

" The naughty Princie ! " she exclaimed, 
" I thought he was in bed." 

" Too absurd ! " said Mr. Forde, looking 
angrily up at her. " The child should have 
been asleep an hour ago. What is his nurse 
about ? " 

Trixie's Up curled, but she did not answer 
him a single word. 

" Open the door for Master Eupert," she 
said to the servant. 
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It was opened, and in came Eupert with 
one bound. He rushed up to his mother. 

"Naughty Eu!" she said, aa he threw 
himself upon her, and laughed up into h^ 
face. " Naughty ! Where is Lucie ? Why 
are you not in bed ? " 

" I escaped ! " he exclaimed with intense 
amusement, speaking in a mysterious whis- 
per, and glancing with pretended terror 
towards his father and Jim. " I escaped, 
I ran away, and hid in the long passage, 
and Lucie is looking for me; but I have 
got safe down here. I may stay, mayn't I, 
mamma ? " 

" Naughty boy ! " was all she said to him 
as she swept back the thick curls tumbling 
oyer his brow. 

" I may stay? " 

She shook her head at him, but could not 
drive him away. 

" Nonsense ! " said Mr. Forde suddenly. 
"You are ruining that child. Send him to 
bed directly. Colt," he continued, turn- 
ing to the servant, " call Master Eupert's 
nurse." 
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The boy looked back at him over his 
shoulder, and an angry flush mounted to 
Trixie's face. 

The child shook his head, and looked up 
with an expression of quaint sympathy at 
his mother. He clung to her, but the ex- 
pression said, " It is no good." 

" Send him away ! " shouted Mr. Forde. 

She flashed her eyes across at him, full of 
fierce petulance. She caught her boy closer 
to her, and pressed her lips to his cheek. 

" Good night, darling, you must go. 
There is Lucie waiting for you." 

'*Go, sir," said his father, and Eupert 
relaxed his clinging hold of his mother's 
shoulder, and turned slowly away. 

He looked unwilling to go as he passed 
close by Jim round the table, but there was 
no anger or resentment in the glance of his 
bright blue eyes on his father's face. 

Mr. Forde held out his hand as the child 
passed him, and Eupert put his tiny one 
without reluctance into the large clasp. Mr. 
Forde drew the boy towards him. Trixie 
turned away her gaze with indiflerence, as 
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if she saw neither husband nor child ; but 
Eu came close to his father's knee, shook 
back his curls, and looked up with a full 
glance of confidence and understanding; 
and Jim saw that though the love for his 
mother was the passionate devotion of the 
child's heart, there was a something in the 
bold, strong, young nature that understood 
his father as well. 

"For to-morrow," said Mr. Forde, as he 
put a large bunch of grapes into the little 
hand. 

« Yes," came tiie answer in ready tones, 
" I know, — I promise, papa, good night." 

Mr. Forde bent over him, and pressed his 
stem lips to the child's forehead. 

" Good night, my boy." And they 
shook hands with a manly cordiality that 
amused Jim. 

Eu walked to the door, there he paused, 
and held it forcibly open, as Lucie was 
about to shut out the entrancing dining- 
room view ; he looked back again. 

"Adieu, petite mamma," he cried wist- 
fully. She smiled at him, and he kissed his 
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hand to her, with a pretty gesture, caught 
from his French nurse. 

" Adieu," he repeated, and then he 
turned, with an emphatic, " Aliens, Lucie ! " 
and marched from the room. 

Dinner was just over. Trixie rose almost 
immediately, and with a word to her cousin, 
left the dining-room, by a different door. 

Mr. Forde and Jim were alone. Mr. 
Forde sat silent for some minutes, his eyes 
lower on the table, his forehead knit with 
thought. 

As the door closed upon Trixie, and Jim, 
who had risen to open it, came back to his 
seat, he saw the quick expression of pain 
flit over Mr. Forde's face, that he had 
observed contract it several times dui'ing 
their interview of yesterday, and as he sat 
opposite his wife at table to-night. It 
seemed to seize his countenance for a 
moment sometimes, then he forcibly dis- 
pelled it, and knit his brow into strong 
thought instead. 

Jim's eyes wandered, as he waited for 
his host to speak, over the room and its 
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handsome fumishings, and to the table, 
beautiful with its luxury of flowers, of rare 
china, and costly antique plate; and his 
gaze rested finally on the troubled coun- 
tenance of Mr. Forde, with its lines of 
suffering, its shadow of dissatisfaction, its 
strong energy of thought. 

Presently his host looked up at him. 

'' Your uncle is failing quickly, I hear," 
he said. 

" Yes, I fear so," said Jim. " He has never 
got over his son's death, and no wonder." 

" You will soon be the laird," continued 
Mr. Forde. 

"Apparently," Jim replied. 

" And you really have no parliamentary 
projects ? " 

"None whatever. I look forward to 
resting my energies entirely for some time, 
and to giving all my attention to the 
estates." 

"Ah, you will lay out money, I dare 
say." 

" I hear they need it," said Jim. 

"I do not doubt they do : there is not 
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the least use in a man having property, in 
these days, unless he has independent capital 
as well." 

"True," assented Jim. "So I expect 
Hawthorne will give me enough to think 
about for some time, without having any- 
thing to do with politics." 

" Exactly," said Mr. Forde, " I am glad 
to hear it. And as you have told me so 
much, Mr. Lindsay," he continued, pushing 
the decanter towards Jim, " I will tell you 
what / am going to do, — not to be spoken 
of, just yet, you know, — ^in confidence, — ^in 
confidence, — ^you understand ? " 

"Perfectly," Jim answered, much won- 
dering what confidence he was destined to 
receive. 

" Well, continued Mr. Forde, assuming 
the slightly pompous accents in which he 
always spoke of himself and his own career, 
" I will tell you. I have one ambition of 
my life, Mr. Lindsay, still unachieved. 
There is a general election, as I said, coming 
on in autumn, and that opens the way for 
the realisation of my desire. It is simply 
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this, — I wish to sit in Parliament for my 
native county, and I mean, at the shifting 
of seats that will come off in August, to 

resign for the borough of , and to stand 

my chance on the shire hustings. I 

wish to make my boya laird in that county, 
where I was bom a crofter's son. I am not 
ashamed of my birth, Mr. Lindsay, — if there 
is one thing on earth that I should like to 
buy, that I cannot buy, it is that bit of 
land on the bum side at the Craig, where 
my father's cottage stood, and where I ran 
once about without a stocking to my feet. 
I am not ashamed of it, but I should like to 
complete that business we call our career, 
by sitting for the county in Parliament, 
and by making my boy heir to the finest 
property, from the Grampians to the Tweed. 
— Eh ? " he added suddenly, looking keenly 
up at Jim. " Will you oppose me at Haw- 
thorne, Mr. Liadsay ? " 

^^ As far as I can answer you now, sir, 
assuredly not," said Jim. "But I cannot 
commit myself, and besides, I am not yet 
the laird." 
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"But long before the election you will 
be," replied Mr. Forde. "I had private 
information yesterday, — ^your uncle has not 
many weeks to live." 

"Indeed!" said Jim. " I do not owe 
him much gratitude for any kindness to me 
or mine, but I am sorry for his solitude, and 
your information makes it the more neces- 
sary that I should hurry north." 

" And you will not give me your promise 
before you go ? " 

" Impossible, sir, — I must not commit 
myself, without further knowledge of the 
political views on the estate ; but as far as I 
know at present, I should be most happy to 
further your wishes by every means in my 
power." 

"That is enough," said Mr. Forde; 
" that is enough, I am not afraid of you. 
My other point is young Craig. I am just 
watching his return now, and private tele- 
grams tell me he is coming home. Lady 
Marian did not appear aware of it, so of 
course I said nothing, — ^but I have every 
reason to believe he will soon be here. 
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And I know three men at least who are 
anxiously awaiting him, to get a promise 
out of him at once about the votes, 
but they will be sharp if they forestall me. 
Do you know Lady Marian? Do you go 
to her ball on the eighth ? " 

" I «hall be in Scotland at that time, I 
expect," said Jim. '' I used to know her," 
he continued ; and then he looked into Mr. 
Forde's face with scarce concealed astonish- 
ment, again wondering how much or how 
little he knew. 

"Do you — ^and Mrs. Forde," he added 
hesitatingly, " know her well ? " 

" I fancy Mrs. Forde knew her in former 
days," was the answer in a hard voice; 
"but I do not think she knows her now. 
I intend them to renew their acquaintance, 
however, and Lady Marian is sending us a 
card for her ball. I fancy she has a pretty 
shrewd notion I mean to stand, and, as far 
I gather, intends to support me. She has 
a little game of her own in hand, in fact, 
and wants me to buy up those outlying bits 
of property, at a fancy figure, which I shall 
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aot mind doing if I find her ladyship has 
any real electioneering influence. But tliat 
is what I am not quite clear about as yet, — 
ladies are sometimes fond of assuming influ- 
ence they do not possess. I suspect the 
laird is the true card I require. I wonder 
you do not take up politics, Mr. Lindsay, — 
there is nothing like it to distract, — occupy, 
I mean, — ^the mind." 

" But not the heart, I fear," Jim thought to 
himself, as he looked into the cold, tired eyes. 

"It is all for the boy, you know," con- 
tinued Mr. Forde ; "it is all for him. If 
he goes on as I have done, he ought to have 
a peerage some day ; at all events, I shall 
leave him on the high road to it. And he 
is worth it all, — a fine feUow, Mr. Lindsay, 
—Eh? Isn't he?" 

"Undoubtedly," answered Jim, and his 
warm heart ached for the old man, with 
that bitter expression on his countenance, 
with that strong, indomitable spirit, that 
unquenched ambition, and that one absorb- 
ing love for his child. 

Of that other love of seven years ago, 
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Jim knew nothing, - there was so small 
trace of it now, such "an utter absence of 
sympathy and sentiment between wife and 
husband, that Jim could only wonder how, 
and by what motive, they had ever arrived 
at the position at all. 

For in Mr. Forde's eyes, as he looked at 
Trixie, there was no lingering trace of 
admiration, that Jim could detect, and 
much less was there love. 

"Another glass of wine?" said Mr. 
Forde, pushing the claret again towards 
Jim. "No ? — then, shall we move ? " 

He rose and opened the dining-room door, 
and they stood in the hall together. 

Jim glanced at him, and waited for Mr. 
Forde to indicate the way up-stairs, but he 
turned towards the library, there he sud- 
denly paused. 

"I dare say," he said in a harsh cold 
voice, "you will like to go up-stairs and 
see your cousin ? Very well, — good evening ; 
I have some letters to write." 

And he shut himself into the library 
before Jim could answer a word. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



LONELY, LONELY 



Jim had been left alone, at the foot of the 
broad staircase, in the huge soundless soli- 
tude of the house. 

He did not know any other way towards 
Trixie's apartments, so he walked slowly up 
the stairs, as the servant had led him, and 
passed out of the softly lighted hall into the 
cold grey spring twiHght that reigned in the 
empty rooms. 

He passed through one after the other, 
feeling chilled by the dreary solitude, — ^the 
pictures that adorned the walls looked 
grimly down on him, and here and there a 
piece of cold white statuary stood out in 
some dusky comer. 

It was aU very beautiful, he thought, all 
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very uninhabitable, all very dreary and 
oppressive* 

" I would as soon live in the Kensing- 
ton Museum," he thought, as he passed 
along. 

At last he found himself at the crimson 
portiere that hung over the entrance to 
Trixie's sitting-room, separating it from the 
long suite of galleriegr and saloons. 

He raised it quietly and entered the little 
room. At first he thought it empty, a 
neglected fire burnt low in the grate, a small 
softly-shaded lamp stood on the centre table, 
but the chairs that flanked the fire-place 
were both unoccupied, and he entered fancy- 
ing he was still alone. 

Then suddenly he perceived her. She 
sat on the low seat by the window, where 
he had found her playing with her boy the 
day before. 

She had thrown back the window-curtains, 
and drawn up the blinds, and she was 
gazing, idly and dreamily, into the falling 
night, at the stars coming out one by one, 
at the smoky mists clearing off from the 
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trees of Kensington under the dark canopy 
of the sky. 

An open book lay forgotten beside her, 
one of the very few in the room, for Trixie 
was no reader, notwithstanding Aunt Helen's 
efforts at her mental training at Sea Grange 
long ago, — ^and she was no worker either. 
Why should she be ? Money bought every- 
thing far better than she could make it, she 
had found. So there were no traces of 
feminine untidiness lying about, among the 
dainty bits of Dresden and Sfevres that 
adorned her room. 

Only some of the child's torn picture- 
books, and a favourite toy, saved tiie little 
apartment from giving a continued impres- 
sion of the China and picture shop in the 
other room. But they saved it. 

Jim crossed the room to Trixie's side, and 
she glanced round at him a moment, before 
either spoke, his eyes resting sorrowfully 
upon her. She looked the picture of ennui^ 
of weariness and dissatisfaction with life. 
She threw her arms up above her head 
presently, with her old girlish gesture, and 
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clasped her fingers across her coronet of 
hair. 

" Is it near nine o'clock, Jim ? " she said 
to him. 

He drew out his watch, and at that mo- 
ment the little Sevres clock on the mantel- 
piece rung out the quarter. 

^^ Oh ! that is fast," she said, glancing 
towards it, " a quarter fast, is it not ? " 

" Yes," said Jim ; " it is just half-past 
eight." 

She rolled her head back on the cushion 
of her chair again with an impatient sigh. 

" What are you going to do at nine ? " 
he asked. "Do you want to get rid of 
me?" 

" No," she answered. " I am so glad to 
have you. But you know, in the evenings, 
when there is no one here with me, and we 
do not go out, I cannot stay in these empty 
rooms alone. I have nothing in the world 
to do, and it is too dreary." She looked up 
with a great restless sigh. 

"And at nine," she continued, "the 
boy's nurse goes down to supper and I go 
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up then and sit by him. It is not so dull, 
you know," she added, "though he is 
sound asleep I think he knows I am with 
him. And at all events, I do not feel lonely 
then, Jim." 

There was a pause, for in his heart, fall 
and touched sorely by her words, he could 
find nothing to say. 

"Sit down," she said impatiently, and 
she drew a low chair out from behind her 
own, and pushed it a little way towards 
him. 

He sat down where she had left it, — 
the long folds of her velvet skirt falling 
close to him, — ^he raised his earnest eyes to 
her face again. 

He was thinking of the lonely old man 
down-stairs, and trying to comprehend this 
strange separation in two united lives. 

" Trixie," he said at last, " what does all 
this mean ? " 

She turned round upon him, and glanced 
quickly into his face. 

" Jim," she answered, " I hope you are 
not going to be a bore." 
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He smiled a little. 

"You remember the old compact," he 
answered, " * friend according to my own 
idea?'" 

She sighed wearily, and looked away 
again. 

"Yes, I remember," she said. " Friend 
and lecturer-royal ! That is exactly what I 
did constitute you, in a weak moment, once 
on a day ! Go on then, Jim — ^what have 
you to say to me ? " 

" What does it all mean ? " he repeated. 

Her face suddenly softened, and she 
tonedtohim. 

" Jim, how can you ask me ? You know 
everything." 

He looked down, and considered a 
moment. 

"Nothing I do know,*' he answered, 
" coiQd warrant or excuse what I see and 
hear in your home. Will you tell me a 
little, Trixie, how it all came about ? " 

" Pride," she said emphatically. 

" Whose ? Yours or " 

" Oh ! mine," she went on, in a defiant 
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tone. " I said I would not care for him 
when he married me, and I could not go 
back from my word. I have simply kept 
it. It is all my fault, I know, — scold away, 
Jim, if it will do you good ! " 

"Why did he marry you?" said Jim 
shortly. 

She looked away from him again, and a 
flush mounted to her cheek as she answered 
him. 

" Because he loved me," she said proudly. 
" Yes, — ^you would not believe it now, Jim, 
but he did love me once." 

"And now?" 

" He hates me," she answered ; " and no 
wonder." 

" Trixie, Trixie," he cried sorrowfully to 
her, " what have you done with your life?" 

She sat upright now, and turned round 
on him, and an angry light darted from her 
eyes. 

" What have / done with my life, you ask 
me ? What has fate done with it, you mean, 
— a torturing, mocking, disappointing fate. 
Jim, Jim, why do you rouse these thoughts 
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in me, when I can be happy and forget them, 
while I have my boy. It is wicked and 
cruel of you ! " 

" You asked me to be a friend to you like 
a brother," he answered, " and I promised, 
and must ftdfil. You are living your life 
wrongly, Trixie, and I must teU you so." 

" What can I do ? " she cried. " I read 
that letter of yours again, Jim, the other 
day, but it is all nonsense — ^we cannot com- 
mand our love — ^we cannot quicken it if it 
is dead— we cannot give it by any effort on 
our part." 

"We can," he replied. "To aU external 
results, we can. To the guidance of our 
conduct to those around us, we can. It is 
all wrong, when we let our lives, with their 
words and actions, be ruled by the impulse 
of rebellious hearts. For our hearts are the 
slaves of taste and instinct, and must be 
ruled by firm principle guiding self-control. 
Believe me it must be so, or the creature is 
but as the sea-wave, tossed to and fro." 

" I am sure I am often tossed," she ex- 
claimed, wearily, pressing her clasped hands 
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over her forehead. "I never know what I 
wish, or what to do. At least, before my 
boy came, it was so — I forget all this in 
him." 

"Yes, but you forget selfishly," he 
answered. "You forget a whole range of 
duties you ought to remember even before 
your child." 

"It is too late, Jim — ^all too late. He 
hates me now, you see it yourself— he tyran- 
nizes over me — ^he orders me like his slave, 
and I have always got, in the long-run, to 
obey. I make a good fight for it some- 
times," she added, with a bitter laugh. 

He was silent — ^his heart was too shocked 
for words. 

"Look here," she continued, suddenly, 
tossing an envelope towards him. " What 
do you think of my having to accept that ? " 

It was Lady Marian's card for the ball on 
the eighth of May. 

" Shall you go ? " said Jim. 

"I shall have to go," she said. "You 
may suppose I do not wish it, but Mr. 
Forde informed me he did ; and he has long 
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ago instructed me," she added, mimicking 
his pompons tones, "that he is ^master in 
his own house ! ' " 

"Trixie, Trixie!" he exclaimed again, 
" and you might have prevented all this." 

"I know it," she answered. "I could 
have done anything with him once. And it 
was not love for any other prevented me, 
for that ceased to live too — ^it was pride, 
Jim. It was very delicious — and the old 
devil of * don't care ' got possession of me 
in those days, and was my one consolation. 
I used to enjoy torturing him out of his 
dignity! Heaven knows, it was tiie only 
enjoyment I had. And now — ^well, Jim, 
do not go on lecturing me, or you will end in 
making me sorry for it, like a good penitent 
girl, and that would only add to the worry 
of the whole thing, for it is no use beiug 
sorry now." 

"Yes, yes," he exclaimed eagerly, "there 
is still time, Trixie — ^there is still time." 

She turned on him again, and her eyes 
flashed scornfully. 

"Nonsense," she said. "Would you 
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have me make a scene — ^Eepentant wife 
— ^forgiving husband ? Besides, the fault is 
not all on my side now. He has bullied me 
enough for the last six years, to make expia- 
tion for all my former sins. No, I must 
not let my pride go, I can tell you, or I 
would collapse altogether from my dignity." 

" So much the better,'' said Jim. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

" Nonsense ! " she said again. " We are 
going on very well now, I tell you, only it 
is sometimes a little fatiguing and dull, Jim, 
very dull. It is a great comfort to have a 
friend to talk over one's worries with now 
and then, so if you will not lecture too 
prosily, I am glad that you have come back. 
You still care for me," she added suddenly, 
laying her hand on his, and looking piteously 
into his face, " you bUU care for me, Jim, do 
you not, notwithstanding my evil ways ? " 

He drew his hand away, for her touch 
thrilled him, as, in her eagerness, all frankly 
and unconsciously she had laid her hand 
on his, and he was silent an instant, for 
he had to crush back a tumult of feeling. 
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before he spoke to her — ^her face imnerved 
him, bending, flushed and quivering with 
excitement, so near his own. 

" You do not care ! " she exclaimed, turn- 
ing from him, as she saw his hesitation. 
" You faithless, inconstant Jim, I would not 
have thought you a fair-weather friend ! " 

'^ Ferme en foiP'* he answered in a low 
tone. "If you have forgotten my motto, 
Trixie, I have not." 

She put out her hand again, and took his 
in a frank clasp. 

" I believe you. You have always been 
my truest and best friend." 

"Will you not listen to me now?" he 
continued. 

She shook her head. 

"There is nothing to be done, Jim — 
nothing to be done." 

" You will regret it, Trixie — ^you are act- 
ing wrongly. You will be very sorry, I 
fear, some day." 

"I cannot help it," she said, rising 
suddenly, and throwing back her head with 
a reckless and determined air. "And as 
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long as I have my boy, Jim, I do not care a 
straw. Look, it is nine o'clock." 

"Are you going?" he said, rising also. 
" Stop a moment. Tell me something first 
about your own people, I am off to-morrow, 
you know, I shall not see you again. 
Where is your father, Trixie ? And tell me 
something about the boys." 

"My father has rooms in St. James's 
Street," she answered, her voice hardening. 

• 

" He is very well — ^he does not come often 
here." 

" And the boys ? " 

She had taken up a small bed-room candle 
from a side table, and was lighting it as he 
spoke. 

" Oh, you know, Greville ^ went smash,' 
as he says, over agaiu — three or four times. 
Mr. Forde paid him up for a year or two, 
but he wiU have nothing more to say to him 
now. I really do not know what Grevy is 
doing — ^Albert is getting on capitally in 
Australia, and Percy is a lieutenant. I 
have nev^r seen tixem since I married, and 
never hear from them either. I gave up 
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writing to everybody, as you know, just 
then, and I have never taken up the two 
boys again — I must some day, but I dare 
say they would not care about it. Al 
married long ago — and Eu " 

She turned to him again, with the lighted 
candle in her hand, and raised her eyes to 
his, brimful of tears — she looked softer than 
she had done, all the, evening hitherto, as 
she mentioned Bu. 

" It was his death, you know, Jim, that 
was the bitterest thing to me of all. It was 
the first thing that showed me clearly, that 
my marriage for their sake, for the boys* 
and papa's, was no good. I had a grand 
house for him to come to, but I could not be 
with him any more, or watch him, and see 
how he lived. It was after him I called my 
boy, you know. But I think, if I had 
never married, I might have saved poor 
Eu. Mr. Forde gave him a seat in the 
office, but we were abroad, and he only stood 
six months of that terrible office life in town. 
All my sacrifice was in vain for Eu." 

She brushed her tears away, and glanced 
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towards the clock again, and then she 
brightened np suddenly, and turned to him. 

" Jim,'^ she exclaimed, " would you not 
like to come and see the boy asleep ? He 
looks lovely,'' she added, with a glow of 
pride, and with the fiill conviction that it 
must be universally shared. "You may 
come with me, if you like, only be quiet, 
you know — ^tread softly, and do not say 
one word." 

" Very well," said Jim, for he could not 
bring himself to leave her yet, so he smiled 
acceptance of the invitation. 

"Come along, then," and she turned 
from the room, he following her. 

They went out by another door, not 
through the drawing-rooms, but along a 
passage, and up a narrow staircase, the pri- 
vate way to the nursery and Trixie's rooms. 

They reached a door, at which they 
paused and listened. All was still, so she 
gently opened it, and he followed her into 
Kupert's room. 

The fire was just burning itself out in the 
low grate, with its tall, nursery fender ; a 
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little lamp stood on a table in one comer ; 
the light, carefully shaded, jnst softly per- 
vaded the room. The boy's cot stood on one 
side, and near it a low chair was placed on 
which Trixie sat down noiselessly, and bent 
over her sleeping child. 

She gave the candle to Jim, and signed 
to hiTTi to extinguish it, and set it down,^ 
which he did, and then he came and stood 
beside her. 

The boy looked very beautiful, flushed 
and rosy in his sleep, his fsdr curls tossed 
over the pillows, JWk U«hea lying ou 
his cheek. 

"Is he not lovely?" whispered Trixie, 
as she laid her head down close by his on 
the pillow. 

"He is," answered Jim; but his gaze 
wandered instantly from the sleeping child 
to the bending form of the mother, to the 
dark head lying by the fair one, to the fiill 
eyes, nearly closed in her soft contentment 
as she bent over her dreaming boy. 

How happy she looked, how gentle and 
full of tenderness, how like the Trixie of 
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olden days ! how unlike the bitter woman 
with whom he had argued down-stairs! 

And as the minutes passed, — in silence 
as she sat there by the sleeping child, 
— as he looked on her, and glanced round 
the darkened room, and thought of the 
long hours of her loneliness, which she 
came to bury by her child's cot up here, — 
he remembered no more her faults in the 
matter, thought no more of her pride, her 
temper, and her hardness towards her hus- 
band, towards the father of her boy. He 
remembered only, as he stood by her, his 
own strong, unchanging devotion to her, 
and thought only of her suflferings, her lone- 
liness, and his passionate, craving love. 

How much she now needed it, he told 
himself, or a whispering voice seemed to 
tell him, with an irresistible and tempting 
power. How much she needed a Mend, 
such as he could be to her ! It would be 
even good for her to know she still owned a 
love. 

Might he not at long last tell her ? 

It could harm no one ; it would rob her 
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husband of no loye of hers, for he possessed 
none. It could not be sin now, surely, 
to bend over her in her utter loneliness, 
and whisper his life-long devotion into her 
ear. 

It was a wild, strong, intoxicating tempta- 
tion. The thought of her loneliness and 
her need, and the power of her beauty, 
wbnderftd and shadowy as it was in the 
soft, dusky light that enveloped her, seemed 
to conquer every force within him. 

He bent over her at length, and his hand 
was raised irresistibly to enfold hers ; words 
were surging to his lips, loving, deep, 
eager, and he felt he had lost control over 
himself. 

But she moved suddenly, roused to recol- 
lection, — she had quite forgotten him for 
the moment, as she bent in happy reverie 
over her child, — she looked straight up 
at Jim, and he lowered his eyes below 
hers, and closed with strong effort his qui- 
vering lips. 

" You must be tired of being here," she 
whispered, " but tiU Lucie returns I must 
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not leave the boy. It was stupid of me to 
bring yon np/' she continued, for in the dim 
light she had misread the expression of 
his countenance, and only «aw that it was 
clouded as she spoke. 

" Go down-stairs," she went on, " I will 
come presently. Wait for me in my room ; 
I know it must bore you being up here ; I 
only wanted you to see him, and I forgot I 
should have to wait for Lucie. Go down." 

He was going to answer her, but the 
child moved restlessly as she whispered, and 
she turned to him again, and put out a hand 
to silence Jim. 

^^ Hush ! " she said, as he began to speak ; 
"go down, please; we have disturbed 
him." 

And she bent over the cot again to soothe 
the child. 

Jim folded his arms across his chest, with 
his old, self-restraining gesture, and stood 
upright a moment longer by her side ; and 
she glanced up again at him. 

" Go," the movement of her lips said, 
and he sighed once heavily in the pain 
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of his heart's struggle, and then he turned 
away. 

" It will not do/' he murmured to him- 
self, as he regained her sitting-room ; *^ so 
much for discipline and annihilation of one- 
self. It will not do ; I must be off ; I must 
not see her ag^. She must fight out her 
battle, and I must fight on at mine." 

Each solitary, and each for himself; for, 
in our inner heart's history of trial, struggle, 
and temptation, such, for each of us, in 
solitary individuality, is life. 

When she came down-stairs again he was 
gone, leaving a note of farewell for her, and 
next morning's train carried him to Edin- 
burgh. 



CHAPTEK V. 

LADY MAEIAN ^^ AT HOME." 

Lady Maman Hamilton Vas receiving. 

The house in Lowndes Street was lit up 
with festive brilliancy, and a long row of 
carriages already stretched from Halkin 
Terrace to Chesham Place. 

The dance music came streaming in from 
the conservatory, the back drawing-room 
was crowded with chaperones, and the large 
front room was filling so quickly that the 
wonder was where people meant to dance. 

They had not begun the attempt yet; 
young men were still wandering about, 
dangling their engagement cards, and eye- 
ing the group of expectant ladies, selecting 
occasionally a favoured one, and transcribing 
a name on their list.. 
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Lent was just over ; Lady Marian's was 
the first large ball of the season, and pro- 
mised to be a delightfully hopeless crush. 
" Everybody " had been away for Easter, 
and had just come back to town. 

Lady Marian stood receiving her guests 
at the entrance to the back drawing-room. 

These seven years had aged her visibly. 
Her severely braided hair was now snowy 
white, her handsome features had grown 
sharper and more coldly austere than ever, 
her manner was more frigid, her smile more 
conventional, her eyes more relentless, evw 
than they had been at the Craig, when Goff 
sought her sympathy in his love confession 
that evening years ago. 

There were some deep lines round her 
unyielding features, that spoke, perhaps, an 
inner current of suffering and regret for that 
^^ failure " of hers. But she never per- 
mitted any such sentiments to appear, and 
if Lady Marian felt for Godfrey, even her 
daughters did not know it. 

Helen and Edith were both married, and 
neither were here. They had had enough 
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of maternal tyraony, and fled from it assi- 
duously now. Gussy was filling her card 
industriously in one comer, giving a great 
many dances to Godfrey's old friend, Lord 
Harvard, who, having lived through the 
attractions of Edith when he was one-and- 
twenty, and being still unmarried, thought 
seriously now, at twenty-eight, of Edith's 
sister, whom he remembered as a child in a 
pinafore at the Craig. 

She had grown up very like Edith, and 
was certainly a pretty girl, and men told 
Harvard " he might do much worse." 

If, however, he had looked up " old 
Goff" (whom he sometimes remembered), 
and asked him some of his views from ex- 
perience of the sisterhood, probably Goff 
would have told him how he might have 
done "much better." 

For Godfrey was perhaps the only person 
who thoroughly appreciated the diflference 
of intrinsic worth between Gussy and Buss. 

Buss rather liked dancing, and her card 
was filling too, but she did not seem to 
throw herself into the enjoyment as Gussy 
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did. She stood quietly on one side, de- 
murely accepting her proffered partners, but 
looking on them and on the whole bright 
festive scene with grave eyes, and with a 
sober, thoughtful expression that seldom left 
her features. 

There was a " grey-day " look in Bussy's 
face, as if the sun never shone out thoroughly 
for her in any scene ; and her face spoke 
truly,— it never did. 

" It was going to be a very pretty ball," 
said everybody, and the rooms went on 
fillins", until Lady Marian signalled that the 
dancSg might 4 to b.gin 

It was very crowded and very brilliant. 

The gentleman whose name stood first on 
the list on Bussy's card came up and claimed 
her, and there was a general agitation aud 
an effort to clear back a little round the 
walls, and to form the square of a quadrille, 
rather futile, but everybody seemed satisfied 
and appeared to like it. 

Bussy's partner led her to one comer, 
seized upon a vis-a-vis, and announced 
triumphantly that they had got a place. 
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The band played its little introduction, 
and Buss was just going to begin, when 
some one touched her arm gently, and she 
turned round with surprise to see their old 
butler standing at her elbow with a strangely 
agitated countenance, whispering something 
she could not hear. 

" What is it. Sprat ? " she exclaimed, 
stopping short in her procession forward, 
and signing to her partner to go on without 
her. 

"There is somebody wants you, miss," 
the old man was saying in a husky voice. 

" What ! " she answered, " What ! " 

Sprat was a very orthodox and conven- 
tional butler, otherwise he would not have 
stood for twenty years behind Lady Marian's 
chair ; but now, as Buss looked up at him, 
there was a most unconventional strength 
of feeling expressed in his countenance, and 
glistening in the comers of his eyes. 

He nodded in answer to Bussy's eager 
and suddenly excited gaze. 

"Yes, miss," he whispered, "it is Mm^ in 
the schoolroom, miss — ^boudore, beg your 
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pardon. Yes, he wants you, lie said only- 
just you yourself, miss." 

She had not heard the last sentences, for 
she had pushed instantly through the crowd 
to the door, and when her partner came back 
to seek her to complete the " ladies' chain," 
Bussy was gone; he had to find a sub- 
stitute. 

Bussy rushed down the stairs, heeding 
no one; she darted through a door lead- 
ing to *a back staircase; she ran up a 
few steps, and reached their old schoolroom, 
now what Sprat called the *' young ladies' 
boudore." 

She pushed the door open. Lights burnt 
upon the table, a newly lit fire was 
struggling into life, and a huge figure, 
enveloped in a fur coat, sat on the sofa 
facing her as she entered the room. 

"Halloo ! " he cried, and in one moment 
she was enveloped in the rough fur arms, 
jtfid her face buried in the brown beard that 
fell over the wearer's breast. 

"Godfrey! Godfrey! Thank God!" 
she cried to him. " You dear old fellow ! 
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you darling ! " And Bussy burst into tears 
of inexpressible gladness as Godfrey held 
her a moment in silence in his warm 
embrace. 

Then he pushed her upright, just as he 
used to do when she became what he called 
^^ eflEusive," and he looked at her from head 
to foot with a twinkle of something even in 
his own bright eyes. % 

" Halloo ! " he repeated, " you are a swell ! 
Why, Bussy, you've been and gone and 
grown up ! " 

" Of course I have," she answered, gazing 
up at him in utter adoration. " Oh, God- 
frey ! " she said again, in a voice painful 
with its thrill of deep happiness. 

" Sit down, little 'un," he said. " Come 
here." 

And he seated himself on the sofa again, 
and put his arm round her with rough 
kindness. 

" And I suppose Gussy has been at the 
business too ! — grown up, eh ? " 

" Yes," she answered. 

" What is ^he like ? " he asked. 
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" Oh, Go%, Guss is so pretty." 

He looked into her &ce, and said em- 
phatically — 

" YonVe not done badly, Buss." 

" Oh I " she replied, " wait till you've seen 
Gussy. Mamma says I am " 

He did not let her finish the sentence, for 
he exclaimed — 

"Well, and how's the lady-mother? 
Flourishing ? That's capital. I say. Buss, 
do you think she'll be glad to see 
me?" 

" Goffy, Goffy, how can you ? She must 
be glad." 

" Humph ! " he answered ; " bad shilling, 
Bussy; the sort of thing that always does 
turn up ! But here I am, at all events. I 
got a kind of— I don't know what to call it 
— to see you all, and there was a friend of 
mine coming back from Capetown, we had 
been shooting up the country together, and 
he persuaded me, and somehow I just 
popped on board and came too. You are 
glad, at all events, good little Buss, that is 
one satisfaction." 
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" Goffy, Goffy, we shall all be ^ad ! " she 
repeated. 

" Well," he went on, " and what is all the 
row up-stairs ? " 

" It is a ball," she answered, " mamma's 
first this year. But I need not go back," 
she went on, " nobody will miss me, and — 
oh, I mmt stay with you ! " 

" Who is there ? " he asked^; "any old pals 
of mine?" 

" Yes, there is Lord Harvard. Don't you 
remember, he came down to the Craig once 
with you ? " 

" Little Har ! Yes, I remember ; he was 
not a bad little boy. He was my last sub, 
and I helped him over many a five-railed 
scrape. He is here, is he ? " 

"Yes; and do you know, Goffy, I think 
he thinks Augusta very pretty, — ^he is 
always dancing with her." 

" Ah ! that would be very good, would it 
not ? Does the lady-mother smile ? Har- 
vard has not made ducks and drakes of him- 
self, has he ? I think he had sense enough 
in him to keep fairly straight." 
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<< Mamma likes it, I thiiik," said Buss, as 
the best reply to both questions. 

^^ ATij then depend upon it Harvard is all 
square. Who else is there, Bussy ? " 

She repeated seyeral names, and he 
answered — 

^^ I do declare the world seems to be all 
alive still ! These people feel to me as if 
they ought to be centuries old; and even 
the Dows have held out wonderfully. I 
have got awfiilly old myself. Buss, and I 
feel as if I had lived about six lives." 

She looked up at him as the fire danced 
upon his countenance. There were deep 
worn lines in it truly, round the eyes and 
across the forehead, and his thick moustache 
and long brown beard gave him an aged look 
as well. The boyish youthfulness, that had 
clung to him so long, was gone from features 
and expression. He looked a matured man 
now, worn and somewhat battered in the 
rough places of life. But his smile was as 
Bunny as ever when he was roused, and his 
.oJ rang with ^ «uoe deep! d.eer, 
tones, as he spoke to Bussy, that used to 
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gladden her heart in the schoolroom in the 
days of old. 

In repose, however, she saw that the face 
had gained these hard lines, and the eyes a 
look of weariness, with a longing in them 
for rest. 

" Have I not grown a barbarian ? " he 
exclaimed, as he met her eyes resting in 
admiration upon him. "Her ladyship will 
be ashamed of me, — ^bumt as brown as a 
hazel, and unshorn like a very Samson ! 
What would she say, do you think. Buss, if 
I ivalked in on her as I am ? '' 

"Without dressing, Goff?" she ex- 
claimed, with an involuntary thrill of horror, 
as she thought of Lady Marian's sensibilities 
being outraged. 

" Oh no, I am not quite such a savage 
yet," he answered. "I've got some clothes 
somewhere. Sprat took it all in hand. I 
oould go, not mala polar bear exactly, but if 
I got myself up. Buss, wouldn't it be fun ?" 

She looked a little disappointed ; — ^much 
rather would she have kept him in there, 
got him a cosy supper, and poked up the 
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fire for him, and petted him all the evening 
(her darling prodigal), and have had him, 
just this once, entirely to herself. 

"But the spirit of the ^fun of the 
thing,' " as he said, had seized hold of 
Godfrey, and he was wild to do it. 

"What do you think Sprat has done 
with my portmanteau? Let us ring and 
ask, Bussy. You could smuggle me up- 
stairs, couldn't you, the back way, and I 
would come down again, cap-d-pie^ in no 
time." 

" Would you really like it, Goffy ? " 

"It would be tremendous fun, I think, 
— ^wouldn't it? I wonder how Harvard 
will look, and the other fellows. And what 
will the mother say ? " 

" I am sure I do not know ! " she an- 
swered. " Would it not be better to wait 
tiU to-morrow morning, Goff ? " 

"No ! " he exclaimed, " why, that would 
just miss the fun ! I think it is a capital 
idea." 

He had risen from the sofa, and was 
shaking himself together, drawing up his 
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taU figure on the heaxthnig, and divesting 
himself of his fur coat. 

" I am getting warmer now," he said, as 
he spread his brown hands to the flame. 
" That train from Southampton gave me 
the very shivers, but old Sprat has made 
a capital fire." 

He had queer foreign-looking raiment on 
under his fur wrappings, but Bussy thought 
they suited him, and as he stood before her 
now and she looked up at him, she thought 
him handsomer than ever, bronzed, and 
bearded, and travel-worn as he was. 

" Well, how shall we set about it?" he 
exclaimed, turning to her again. She rose. 

" I will go and see, Godfrey," she an- 
swered. " Sprat must have taken your 
things up-stairs. I will find out what he 
has done with them." 

And she left the room. 

Sprat came back with her in one moment. 

" IVe put the portmanteau, please sir, in 
your own old room. There is nobody has 
had it all these years." 

'' That's famous ! " said Godfrey. " I will 
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not be ten minutes, Buss, — ^you wait for 
me here." 

And he went off with the old servant. 
Sprat paused outside the door. 

"You are very welcome home, sir," he 
said suddenly. " We are glad to see you, 
Captain, every one of us down-stairs." 

Godfrey turned, took his hand, and shook 
it warmly. 

" Thank you, Sprat ! " he exclaimed. 
" I am glad to see you at your old post." 

" I am not one for changes. Captain, as 
long as her ladyship — . — " 

" Exactly, — ^that's right," replied Goff, 
interrupting him. " Come along, Sprat, I 
must not lose time." And he ran down the 
familiar way to his old smoking-room and 
bedroom. 

They were much as he had left them. A 
figure stood near the door as he entered, a 
footman in livery, who had been evidently 
occupied in arranging his things. 

Godfrey glanced at him, as the man stood 
aside, and raised his hand in a military 
salute. 

VOL. III. G 
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" Halloo, Angus ! " he 

It was an old Sootdunan who had been 
his yalet at home, and in the Fusiliers 
dniing all his r^imental career. A trans- 
planted natiye firom his own place. Lady 
Marian had kept him on as footman, and he 
stayed with her, always waiting for the 
return of the hurd. 

"You're welcome back to your own, 
Craig," he said as Godfrey greeted him; 
and then he returned to a irigorous unpack- 
ing of portmanteaux, disregarding the gloomy 
shake of the head with which his master 
received the salute. 

Buss Juid literally but ten minutes to wait 
before Godfrey came back to her, black- 
coated and white-tied, in orthodox evening 
costume. 

" I've not been long, Bussy, have I ? " 
he said. "And Fm aU trim now for 
civilisation's critical gaze, am I not ? Look, 
I only want this to make me perfect ! " 

And he helped himself to a camellia bud 
from a vase of flowers on the table, and 
stuck it knowingly and daintily into his 
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button-hole, as if he had left Belgravia but 
yesterday, and then he continued — 

" Lead the way." 

" What will happen ? " soliloquized Buss. 
"What will mamma say? And what will 
everybody say ? " 

But there was nothing for it, — she 
inspected him admiringly, and led the 
way. 

She pushed open the glass door that shut 
off the old schoolroom and the back pre- 
mises from the front staircase, now crowded 
with people trooping up and down. He 
followed her through it, and together they 
fought their way to the landing outside the 
drawing-room. 

As it happened, they met no one in the 
stream of couples sufficiently familiar with 
Godfrey's countenance to recognise it, altered 
as it was by moustache and beard. They 
reached the drawing-room unaccosted. 

Then Buss suddenly paused, she turned 
round and faced Godfrey, and she caught 
nervously at his hand. 

" Goff," she whispered, " shall you like 
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to go in ? Some one else has come since I 
left the room, — ^an old Mend of yonrs." 

" I see," he answered in a strange voice, 
and a cloud of curious feeling swept over 
his face. 

He was looking at the bright moving 
crowd that filled his mother's rooms, and 
across their heads, as he towered above most 
of them, towards a tall form, and a wondrously 
beautiful face, that Bussy had detected 
through a vista suddenly opened by the 
movements of the dance. 

^^ I see," he repeated, and he looked for 
an instant, then the crowd pushed them 
onwards, and Bussy pulled him towards the 
back drawing-room door. In another second 
he was face to face with Lady Marian. 

At the first glance she did not know 
him, — inquiringly and courteously she 
looked at him, and held out her hand. He 
smiled. 

" How are you, mother ? " he said, and 
Lady Marian became deadly pale. 

Those near her saw the quick flash of 
feeling, painfal in its acute intensity, that 
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quivered for an instant over her stem face, 
and Bussy feared for one moment that she 
would reel back and fall, but she recoyered 
heiself. Pride came instantly to her help, 
— all London must not witness the pitiable 
eccentricities of her son, and " all London " 
was here. They must not even detect her 
surprise. 

" This is unexpected," she said in a low 
tone, as she let him clasp her hand. 

"Yes," he answered, "I've turned up, 
mother ! Didn't know you had a ball on, 
you know, or " 

" Oh, you have chosen your evening 
admirably," she said, with the slightest 
intonation of irony in her tone. "But 
you had only yourself to consider, — of 
course." 

And she drew her hand from his, and he 
turned away. 

Gussy and Lord Harvard received him 
warmly,-lie passed from them with a few 
cordial words, and in two minutes he was 
loitering through the rooms, inspecting the 
crowd of faces with as much ease and sang 
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froid^ as perfectly at home, as if he had never 
left them. 

" Normal conditioii ! " he would hare 
answered, if anybody had asked him to 
explain his insouciance and indolent ease. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

"my love who loved me tbaes ago." 

Sauntering through the crowd, scarcely 
recognised, Godfrey neared gradually the 
group he had seen as he passed the front 
drawing-room door. 

For a few minutes he stood close to them 
unobserved. Trixie was looking away from 
him, — he could watch her for these moments, 
and realise what he felt and saw. 

The slight graceful figure, the white 
drooping shoulders, the beautiful set of her 
dark glossy head, and the perfection of her 
dress and appearance, she was by far the 
loveliest woman in the room. 

Mr. Forde stood near her, a dignified 
handsome old man. Trixie was turning 
from him also, and addressing a gentleman, 
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one of Godfrey's old acquamtances, who 
stood before her, bending his head with an 
aspect of profound homage and admiration. 

Her dress was a soft maize colour, long 
and sweeping, covered with beautiful lace, 
her ornaments were pearls, a magnificent 
parure in her dark hair, a softly glistening 
rivulet covering her white arms, and clasp- 
ing her small neck. The taste of her whole 
toilette was perfect, the costliness unsur- 
passed. 

" Shimmer of satin, and glimmer of 
pearls ! " quoth Godfrey to himself as he 
stood and watched her. " So there she is ! 
It is a long time since I have seen that 
kind of thing ! By Jove ! and that is her 
husband, I suppose. Yes, of course; I 
remember him, Andrew Forde. He is a 
handsome old fellow, — ^might be a duke, 
and she, — ' Lord XJUin's daughter,' — ^the old 
chap's I mean. Well, well, life's an odd 
game, I wonder how I feel ! Here goes I 
let's go and talk to her ! " And he moved 
forward, close to Trixie's side. 

Colonel Entwold, who was addressing her. 
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looked up as Godfrey approached, and a 
glance of recognition came over his face, 
his lips parted to exclaim, but ere he cotdd 
speak, Trixie looked round also, following 
the sudden direction of Colonel Entwold's 
glance. 

She looked, and there, close beside her, 
his hand extended, his eyes bent on hers, 
his face quivering with intense feeling, 
stood the man she had loved, the man who 
had deserted her, the man who had made a 
desolation of her young bright life. 

He stood before her, and the voice that 
had been as the one deep music of her heart 
was dropping once again into her ear. 

" May I claim an old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Forde ? '' were the words he said, and his 
eyes softened, and a look came into them of 
pleading and of wistful regret. 

He gazed down at her, with a great 
weary sigh of sorrow for himself surging 
up within him, and seeming to tear his soul. 

For the eyes that met his were bright, 
and they looked straight up at him, with 
recognition, with surprise, with some glad- 
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ness, and without a shadow of feeling be- 
sides. They flashed no resentment, they 
spoke no bitter or regretful reproach ; they 
were prouder eyes certainly than Trixie's 
of old, they were colder eyes; but they 
were frank in their recognition, unshadowed 
in their expression of gladness. They dis- 
missed irresistibly all reflection of a tender 
past from his. 

" How do you do ? " she said softly and 
graciously, as she put her hand in his. " I 
did not know you had returned." 

" I did not know it myself till this 
evening," he answered, as he looked eagerly 
at her, his eyes kindling as he writhed in- 
wardly under the calmness of hers. 

" Have you only just arrived ? " 

" Only," he said ; and then they inspected 
each other again. 

And Trixie realised him, and knew he 
had become a memory to her ; only a 
memory, no part now of herself; so little 
that she felt no anger ; so little that, at that 
first moment, she felt no heart-thrill. 

Hers had been a dull heart, that had 
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never thrilled for these many years, and it 
had been his work that had made it so. 
He had eflfectually slain himself in her heart, 
and he had no life there now. 

It cost her almost nothing to hear his 
Yoice as she stood before him, almost nothing 
to touch his hand, to feel his glance, and to 
see his smile. Nothing, — for she was 
thinking, even as he spoke to her, just the 
same thought that had been filling her 
mind ever since she entered the room,— 
Eupert; she was wondering, as she always 
wondered, during these evenings when she 
went out in London,-r-whether Bupert had 
fallen asleep without missing her. 

Ah ! Godfrey had no place in her heart 
now,— her boy reigned, despotic and tri- 
umphant there, — ^no room for Godfrey. 

So she could look up at him, smilie to 
him, return the pressure of his hand, and 
meet his eyes with unchanging colour, all 
because she seemed to care so little, so very 
little now. 

It stung him bitterly, for each moment 
the conviction grew, as he looked at her, 
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how terribly he still cared. Her love 
became all suddenly precious to him, now 
he realised it had passed beyond his reach, 
and now he saw her with all her radiant 
beauty, tenfold increased and perfectly 
matured. He suddenly awoke to value — 
as he never had done till now — ^that love, he 
had once tossed thoughtlessly and cruelly 
away. 

Colonel Entwold turned aside as he saw 
the recognition ; Mr. Forde^s attention was 
still distracted by some friend, the two 
were left facing each other in the jostling 
crowd. 

"This is horrid!" exclaimed Godfrey, 
when some sentences had been exchanged, 
as people dancing and passing to and fro 
pushed them on every side. " This is in- 
supportable. Will you come out of it, Mrs. 
Forde, and let us try to find some quiet in 
one of the other rooms?" 

He offered her his arm, and she took it, 
— scarce knowing why (ah! for the first 
time since she had leant on it as they paced 
to and fro on the moonlit terrace at Sea 
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Grange), — ^and they turned away together, 
leaying Mr. Forde standing alone. 

He led her through the crowd, people 
making way for them, and watching the 
two figures as they passed along, both 
so striking, so well suited in figure and 
height, — she so beautiful, he so tall and 
stalwart, so brown and travel-worn. 

" Here," he exclaimed. 

They had reached the tea-room, and she 
sat down with him. He rested his chin on 
his hand, and turned round to her then, 
and looked full into her face, with an eager 
bitter longing gnawing at his heart. 

And she met his eyes, and was still think- 
ing the while of Eupert, and only looking 
at him with the curious interest with which 
we analyze our feelings, and wonder over 
them, as something comes to meet us now 
and again with an echo in it of an old dead 
past. 

EEis eyes troubled her a little, and she set 
him talking to divert his gaze, and he spoke, 
rattling over accounts . of his travels, — 
anecdotes, — ^reminiscences, — ^inquiries about 
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herself, and her boy, rattling on much as 
he used to do; but his eyes turned from 
her from time to time, still laden with their 
weariness and their remorseful pain. 

They sat there a long while, — ^he talking 
incessantly, she sitting very calm and almost 
silent, watching him, listening to his voice, 
recognising its tones and expressions, and 
catching familiar movements, and little well- 
known way9, with just a curious interest in 
the recognitions, and a certain subtle plea- 
sure, as from the cadence of an old half- 
forgotten song that comes back painlessly 
over the soul. 

She leant back by his side, thus recog- 
nising him quietly, but thinking most of 
Eupert. 

He never could remember anything he 
said to her that evening, and it seemed 
as though they had conversed but a few 
minutes, when she said to him — 

" It is getting late. Captain Hamilton, is 
it not? Will you take me back to Mr. 
Forde ? " 

" Not yet," he answered eagerly. •^ It is 
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quite early, I don't think they have danced 
half through the card. Stay a bit longer. 
By-the-bye, will you have an ice, or a cup 
of tea ? What a savage I am ! I forgot all 
about these things." 

'^ Nothing, thank you ; but I think I must 
go," she answered. 

" They will dance for hours yet," he ex- 
postulated. 

She laughed. 

" I dare say they will, but the dancing 
has not much to do generally with my part 
of a ball. I never stay above an hour or so. 
I am always longing to get home." 

She sat upright, and looked round at him, 
her eyes suddenly softened as she spoke. 
He knit his brows. 

'^ Longing to be home ! " he thought. 
Was her home such a happy one then, while 
he was still homeless, solitary, and for- 
lorn? 

" You have become domestic," he replied. 

" I am always longing to be back with 
my boy," she said; ^'he is accustomed to 
have me with him, and I am so accustomed to 
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have him. I enjoy nothing when he is alone 
at home. I am always wondering — ^'^ she 
went on, and then she stopped. He would 
laugh, she thought, if he knew what she 
was wondering, for it was only this — 
whether Lucie had stayed constantly by 
him up-stairs, or whether he was alone in 
his little cot while Lucie amused herself 
over a lengthy supper below. 

"I hate to be away from him," she 
added aloud. 

Ah ! it was the boy, thought Goff, not 
iJie old man. Well, that was not quite so 
hard to bear. 

"You have become a very devoted 
mother then, have you?" he said aloud, 
pulling his long moustache as he looked 
half-dissatisfied into her &ce. 

A new light broke over it at his words. 
She had been beautifal before ; she looked 
twice as lovely now — such a light it was, 
tender and soft, glistening in her eyes, 
colouring her cheeks, wreathing her lips in 
sweet, winsome smiles. 

" Oh, he is such a splendid fellow ! " she 
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said with a low laugh. "He is such a 
pickle too, you know — of course, I am 
devoted to him ; he is all, aU the world 
to me." 

" Is he ? " said Goff discontentedly. 

" Of course he is," she answered. " I 
must go." 

"Stop one instant, Mrs. Forde," ex- 
claimed Godfrey, and he put out his hand 
as if he would have laid it on hers, in his 
old, impetuous way ; " stop one instant ; 
let me tell you just only this, — ^how glad I 
am to see you again." 

She looked into his face calmly, but an old 
pulse seemed to beat for one second in her 
heart, as his voice changed and trembled, 
and as she met his eyes. 

Tears of dead life had rolled over her 
since she had last felt that heart's throb. 
It stirred within her now with a certain 
sweetness that spoke of youth, with its 
fresh, sensitive existence of long ago. 
There was an echo of an old, pleasant past 
in that answer of her heart, as it awoke 
under his voice and gaze, and she waited, as 
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he arrested her, to hear what he wished to 
say. 

" No one has become ' all the world ' to 
me," he went on, ^'and therefore to see you 
once more is more happiness than I can 
tell. I have been all over the length and 
breadth of the wide world, and still I 
return to find that — all my world is here." 

She turned from him, her eyes sank 
a moment, and her colour rose; but she 
spoke immediately, calm and clear. 

"Captain Hamilton," she said, "let the 
dead past remain dead still." 

"Easy for you," he exclaimed passion- 
ately; "it costs you nothing; you have 
outlived it all — ^women always outlive ! " 

" I died^'^ she said in a low voice. " I 
live again in my boy." 

" Women always do that ; forgetting 
comes easily to them, it seems to me," he 
went on. "I believe you love no one on 
earth now excepting your boy." 

" No one," she answered, and she looked 
firmly up at him again as his face clouded 
impatiently. 
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She looked firm, but her heart seemed 
strangely awakened, and it was troubled 
and restless beneath his gaze ; and she felt 
something of the old pleasure coming over 
her in his sunny snule, and the force 
of old habit, prompting her to the effort 
to dispel the gathering cloud. 

She felt troubled, and she scarce knew 
why. It was not love for him, God knew, 
— she only loved her boy. 

"Take me back,'' she repeated, and she 
rose. 

He smiled up towards her, still sitting by 
her side, and he tossed back his hair, and 
shook the gloom from his forehead with an 
old gesture she remembered well. • 

" Come," she repeated to him, and he 
got up and gave her his arm again. 

She felt excited, and a deep flush 
coloured her cheek. 

" How lovely Mrs. Forde looks to-night ! " 
said one to another as she passed them lean- 
ing on his arm, as he led her in search of 
her husband to the dancing-room. 

Just at the door Mr. Forde met them. 
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He looked eager and important as he ap- 
proached his wife. 

The news of Godfrey's return had spread 
through the rooms in the course of the 
eyenihg, and Mr. Forde had learned that he 
was present, and that his inquiring agents 
had been correct in their report of his ap- 
proach. 

Godfrey was pointed out to his notice 
at that moment, leading Trixie into the 
room. 

Mr. Forde seized eagerly the oppor- 
tunity. 

^^ Beatrix," he said, as she turned to drop 
Godfrey's arm, and to put her hand upon 
her husband's, thinking he was impatient to 
take her home, " Beatrix, will you be good 
enough to present Captain Hamilton to 
me?" 

The thing for which Godfrey most wished ! 
He forestalled the words before they left 
Trixie's lips, and stretched out a cordial 
hand to Andrew Forde. 

" We scarcely need an introduction," he 
said. 
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" Ah ! no, indeed ! '' replied the other. 
"How are yon, sir? Glad to see yon 
returned at last." 

" Beneficent old duffer ! " thought God- 
frey. Aloud he said, "How do you do, 
Mr. Forde ? " 

" Glad to see you," said Mr. Forde, 
"very glad. We have been wanting you 
in this country sadly for some time past" 

"Wanting me? eh indeed! then it is 
lucky I've turned up. Will you sit down, 
Mrs. Fcrde ? Are you not tired of stand- 
ing? I see a seat, for a wonder, in that 
comer, there ; let me take you to it, as I 
presume my mother's despotic dynasty will 
not aUow of my bringing it to you." 

" I am ready to go," replied Trixie. 
"Are you?" she asked, turning coldly 
towards Mr. Forde. 

"Presently," he answered. "Just sit 
down for one moment, and I shall be ready. 
I want a word with Captain Hamilton 
before I go." 

Godfrey looked complacently astonished ; 
Trixie raised her eyebrows with an expres- 
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sion of indifference, and let Godfrey lead 
her to the empty chair. 

He meant to have conversed with her 
hnshand leaning against the waU hy her 
side, while her dress swept the floor close to 
him, while he conld glance down upon her 
dark, jewelled hair, and win glances from 
time to time fcom hk 

But Mr. Forde got him by the button- 
hole, a^d led him some yards away. 

Trixie could not hear their conversation. 
It was evidently interesting, certainly so to 
Mr. Forde, apparently so to Godfrey. Mr. 
Forde grew eager, Godfrey looked more and 
more concerned. He was smiling brightly, 
nodding his head again and again at the 
long speeches of his companion; and finally 
Trixie saw her husband shake Goff warmly 
by the hand as he turned away. 

Then Mr. Forde came up to her. 

^^ I am ready to go now," he said, and 
she rose. 

She turned her head carelessly away from 
him, and put out her hand to lay it on his 
arm. But Godfrey sprang forward again. 
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"May I?" he said. "Tour carriage, 
Mr. Forde? Yes; all right; the servants 
will call it up immediately. Will you 
come ? " he added, turning to Tiixie with a 
sweet, soft smile as he ofltered her his arm. 

She coloured a little, and her expression 
changed, but she took his arm, swept past 
her husband, and let Godfrey lead her 
down. 

" We shall meet to-morrow," he whispered, 
as he placed her in the carriage. " Till to- 
morrow, au revoirP 

And his hand closed upon hers, as he bent 
forward, and she sat in the darkness of her 
brougham. 

"Good night," said Trixie curtly, and 
she turned from him. 

He drew back, stood upright, and her 
husband passed him, and entered the car- 
riage. 

"Good night, Captain Hamilton, good 
night. Glad to have seen you ! " cried Mr. 
Forde. "Seven o'clock sharp, to-morrow. 
All right — ^home." 



CHAPTEE VII. 



TOO LATE. 



The door was shut with a bang, the carriage 
moved on; Godfrey stood alone on the 
pavement looking after it, and Trixie sat 
within it, in darkness, silent and thought- 
ful by her husband's side. 

She felt troubled and excited. Such a 
new strange feeling too was excitement for 
her to feel. Such a new feeling, with which 
to be driving homewards from a dreary 
crowded London ball ! 

It was a curious quick sensation, this 
gust of awakening memory in her heart, 
and she knit her fingers together, as she sat 
silent, and strove to sound the depths of her 
heart's feeling, and to realise its nature, its 
drift, its power. 
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And she shrank away from it. 

She did not love him — she loved her boy. 
She did not long for him, nor pine — now 
she saw him again — for freedom, for his 
sake. But she had a sensation, strange 
and inexplicable to herself, of trouble, as 
she thought of him. 

Her boy was all, all the world to her, as 
she had said ; he was a life, a hope, a future 
and a present joy. But still, Godfrey's 
eyes had the power of an old habit in them, 
and they awoke a thrill of troubled pleasure, 
exciting and sweet. 

^^ Better not to be," she thought to her- 
self, as she sat in the darkness, and the 
carriage rolled on. 

They had a long way to drive, and at 
length Mr. Forde spoke to her, in the 
tone, cold and hard, in which they were 
accustomed to address each other, but cheer- 
ful and more friendly to-night than was 
usual in these latter days. 

"He is a pleasant fellow, that young 
Hamilton," he said ; "a capital frank-spoken 
fellow. It is a good thing he has come home." 
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"Isit?"8aidTrixie. 

Her Yoice was hard and constrained, as if 
the going and coming of Godfrey Hamilton 
were a matter of superlative indifference to 
her. 

"It is for many reasons, and for some 
that concern me in particular, if not yon," 
he said harshly, angered at her unrelenting 
want of interest in his affairs. "It is a 
matter of considerable importance to me. I 
have asked him to dine with us to-morrow, 
and he is coming." 

Trixie started from him, and turned her 
face suddenly towards him. 

" Asked him to dinner ! " she exclaimed. 

" To dinner," he answered coldly. 

" Without consulting me ! " continued 
Trixie. 

"Without consulting you, Mrs. Forde. 
I had a pretty correct notion, that my 
mentioning a wish on the subject would 
insure a contradiction from you, so I asked 
him, as you say, without consulting you. 
What!" he continued, as she remained 
silent. "Is the occurrence a novel one? 
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Is it our custom to consult each other, Mrs. 
Forde ? ' ' 

He was speaking bitterly. 

She had turned from him, and looked 
out into the dark lamp-lit streets, through 
which they were whirHng, and she caught 
her breath quickly for a moment. 

Then she turned and fixed her eyes on 
him again. One after another, the lamp- 
lights flashed quickly upon him, and she 
watched the cold well- cut outline of his 
features for some minutes, without a 
word, and curious thoughts rose within 
her. 

She did not know what it was, she would 
fight against within herself, and with 
him ! It was only a dim instinct of fore- 
boding. She had no clear recognition of 
these confused feelings in her heart. All 
was vague, she felt, but she was strangely 
troubled. 

Then she had a curious feeling towards 
her husband as he sat by her, his shoulder 
touching hers, his stem handsome features 
close to her in the lamplight, as he sat 
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now, in that silence — ^with him, colder than 
words. 

The thought came over her that he had 
once loved her ; loved her passionately, with 
all the strength and energy of his soul. 
And a thrill of strange regret came to her, 
that it was all dead within him now ; and 
a longing came, for a moment, over her 
heart, softened as it was to-night, that he 
could love her still — ^that he would listen to 
her — ^be tender with her, and open his arms 
and take her and Bupert together, into the 
strong safe protection of his care and love. 

He looked round at her suddenly, and 
found her face raised towards his, lit up too 
by the lamplights, looking soft and eager, 
wonderful with the warm rich splendour of 
her beauty. 

Her face met him, thrilling in its expres- 
sion, vibrating to his heart, and he bit his 
lips, threw up his head proudly, and turned 
his eyes away. 

The days were long past when he had 
gloried in her beauty, and had murmured 
his love and his pride in their possession, as 
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they drove home together from crowded 
ball-rooms, of which she had been the 
acknowledged qneen. They were long past, 
and if her beauty came now suddenly upon 
him, he drove back the sense of its power 
with an inward aiid aa angry groan. 

She was beautiful, but, — she was nothing 
to him. 

Her face hardened as he turned away. 

" If you will ask people to dinner, Mr. 
Forde," she said, " without any reference to 
me, I suppose, at all events, I need not 
appear ? I shall dine in my own room." 

"You shall dine exactly where you 
please," he answered, as the carriage stopped 
at their door. 

She swept into the hall, and passed him, 
going up-stairs without speaking to him 
again. 

He watched her for a moment as she dis- 
appeared above him, then he turned into the 
library. 

He called to the servant for lights as 
he sat down, and opened a large note- 
book, with a curious expression, and a half- 
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smothered sigh. "County votes of 

shire," he muttered, as he turned the pages. 
"Yes — ^it is uncommonly lucky as it turns 
out. With Hamilton's assistance, I ought 
to do the thing. We must make it a mutual 
obligation," he added, with a low laugh to 
himself. "I fancy young Craig is not 
above a helping hand ; we must see about 
it to-morrow. I do think I am pretty safe." 
He shut his book, and threw himself 
back in his great chair. 

Trixie walked along the solitude of the 
passages up-stairs, her shaded candle in her 
hand, the troubled look still lingering in her 
eyes. 

She reached her own door, and passed it 
to the nursery. She listened, putting her 
ear against the panel, — a curious picture, as 
she stood there all solitary, in her beautiful 
ball-dress, with her dark, jewel-crowned 
head leaning against the nursery door. 

She listened ; all was silent within. She 
touched the handle, she paused, she hesi- 
tated, but she could not resist the tempta- 
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tion, for that troubled look in her eyes wajs a 
hunger now within her soul, to see her boy. 

She turned the handle noiselessly, and 
entered. All was just as Jim had seen it 
that night — ^the smouldering fire, the soft 
shaded lamp, the little cot, the sleeping 
child — only now, on the bed beside him, his 
nurse was sleeping also, heavily and pro- 
foundly, quite unconscious that her mis- 
tress's light footstep trod the floor. 

Trixie came into the room and blew her 
light out. She crept to the boy's side, she 
knelt down by him, a shimmering maze of 
pearls and satin and lace, and she bent 
over him, close and low, as he lay asleep. 

She put her face down by his, as she 
always did, on the soft white pillow. She 
felt his breath play upon her cheek, she 
took up one little chubby arm, and very 
gently laid it round her neck, and the 
movement did not disturb him, for he was 
accustomed to have her come there, as he 
lay sleeping, and the touch of her hand or 
the soft lullaby of her voice never roused 
Tn'm from his lightest dream. 
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She rested by him long and silently, till 
all bitterness, and hardness, and trouble, 
passed out of her soul, and it was filled 
with woman's tenderness and with a mother's 
heaven-bom peace. 

She bent over him once more, after she 
had risen to leave him, still unwilling to go. 

" As long as I have Am," she murmured ; 
" as long as I have him ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

"thy voice 18 DEAR MUSIC STILL." 

" This is worth coining home for ! " said 
Godfrey to himself, as next evening, at 
seven o'clock, at Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens, he ran up the broad staircase, follow- 
ing, as Jim had done, the solemn servant 
towards Trixie's rooms. 

Not to her boudoir, however, but to the 
entrance of one of the drawing-rooms, which 
Mr. Forde had requested might be occupied 
for his reception to-night. 

The servant led him up-stairs, along a cor- 
ridor, towards an oak-panelled door. The 
corridor was Ughted so softly and duskily 
that Godfrey did not observe, as he strode 
along it, a little figure near the door which 
he approached. 

VOL. in. I 
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A child's ringing voice first attracted his 
attention, greeting the appearance of the 
servant with delight. 

" Oh, I am so glad. Hardy, I cannot get 
in — mamma will not hear me." 

" I think your mamma is through in the 
other room, sir," said the servant ; "I will 
open the door and let you in." 

And Godfrey perceived the tiny figure 
standing in the broad alcove of the door. 
The bright-eyed boy with his yellow curls 
tossed over his shoulders, his sKght form 
erect as an arrow, costumed in one of those 
pretty fantastic dresses, in which Trixie de- 
lighted sometimes to garb him — a fair, 
picturesque thing, like a figure stepped out 
of an old painting — a golden-haired dauphin 
of the seventeenth century, or an ideal son 
of Charles I. 

He had a white kitten with a blue ribbon 
round its neck squeezed tenderly in his 
arms, and he was struggling with the double 
desire to hold fast by this beloved object, 
and at the same to use both his small hands 
to open the door. 
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Hardy resolved this difficulty, and God- 
frey turned with his bright smile to the 
boy. 

" Ah ! How are you, little man ? " 

" How do you do ? '^ said Eupert promptly, 
clinging still to the kitten, but endeavour- 
ing to protrude a hospitable hand a little 
way. 

Godfrey laughed. 

" Never mind," he said. " Stick by the 
kit; never mind shaking hands. What a 
pretty thing it is ! " 

" Yes," replied Eu. " Isn't she a dar- 
ling? Lucie's brother Alphonse brought 
her yesterday, and I want to show mother 
her new ribbon, but I could not get in ! " 

" Where is mother ? Shall I carry you 
both to her, you and kitty together ? Come 
along up here, will you? " 

He laughed his sunny, winning laugh, 
and in one instant Eupert and the kitten 
were hoisted six feet into the air on his 
broad shoulder. 

Eu shouted with glee. He had no shy- 
ness with Godfrey, and no fear with any 
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one, and the situation was novel and de- 
lightful. 

" Oh, take me to mamma ! " he cried. 
" Cany me all the way ! In there — that's 
it, — through that curtain ! Mamma ! 
mamma! " 

The voice brought her instantly, but only 
to exclaim with dismay — 

" Take care ! Oh, Captain Hamilton — 
Godfrey, please take care ! " she cried, as 
Eu threw his arms aloft, holding fast by his 
kitten, and Goff carried him triumphantly 
round the room. 

"There is no danger," he said, as he 
came up to her, his face flushed with the 
exertion, and with the thrill of pleasure 
he had felt as he caught his Christian 
name. 

" There's no danger ! What a capital 
little chap he is. What is his name ? 
Eupert ! Do you like being up there, old 
boy ? " 

" Splendid ! " shouted Eu, and he flou- 
rished his kitten triumphantly again. 

" Do take care I " pleaded Trixie. 
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And she looked up at the two as they 
stood before her. The flushed handsome 
faces, eager and animated, the long yellow 
curls falling over the short ones, so sunny 
and brown, as Eupert wound his arm round 
Gofiy's head, and leant over him, holding 
fast his treasured kitten with the other 
hand. 

But Kitty would struggle; the position 
was unpleasant to her. 

"Take her!" shouted Eu; "take her, 
mamma, catch her ! Quick, quick ! she is 
going to tumble ! " 

And Eu, violently agitated, extended the 
struggling kitten, and Trixie had to stand 
on tiptoe and hold up her arms to the 
boy as he sat on Godfrey's shoulder, and 
catch the little animal carefully from his 
hand. 

Godfrey laughed with happiness, and Eu 
echoed him, and Trixie laughed lightly too, 
and it was wonderfully pleasant, they were 
so merry together, the three. 

And they were laughing still when, — 
the door opened and Mr. Forde came in. 
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Trixie dropped the kitten from her arms, 
and Goff landed Eupert upon the floor. 

" Good evening," said Mr. Forde. 

" How do you do, sir ? " said Godfrey, 
and they shook hands. 

"You were very punctual. Captain Ha- 
milton, and I was late, — I beg to apologize. 
I was detained in the City an hour behind 
my time to-day." 

Eu was pursuing his kitten by this time, 
and Trixie turned away to pursue him. 

" Come here, Eu," she said. " Come 
here, and keep quiet. Leave kitty alone." 

He looked at her with laughing defiance. 
Great was the fascination, despite fttmiture 
and china, of that feline chase ! 

" Come," she persisted coaxingly. 

But he turned resolutely away. 

A rush, — a scuffle, — a violent tremulous 
sound from a tall marquetrie cabinet, and 
Mr. Forde turned angrily round. 

" Why do you not teach your son to obey 
you, Mrs. Forde ? " he said. ^^ Eupert, go 
to your mother, sir, — ^be quiet." 

The boy stopped instantly. He looked 
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half-defiant still, irresolute, — ^but a glance 
at his mother decided him. 

For her Hps were moving a silent call. 
She did not wish a domestic scene for 
Godfrey's edification to-night. The child 
came up to her, and left the kitten to its 
fate. 

Trixie bent over him, wound her arm 
round him, drew him close to her, and 
whispered something in his ear. 

He looked up at her, and answered in- 
stantly in French, and then went on prat- 
tling to her, in his pretty broken franco- 
dialect, without any further notice of his 
father or Goff. 

It was one of Trixie's little ways of 
wilfully annoying her husband. He could 
not understand French, — she brought up 
her boy continually to speak it. 

It angered him more seriously than she 
knew. 

He frowned now in the midst of his 
conversation with Godfrey, and glanced 
with a lowering countenance towards his 
wife and child. And at length he spoke 
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suddenly to her in the middle of some re- 
mark of Goff's. 

" That boy is having an abominable 
education, learning to speak that French 
gibberish, and tricking him out in those 
mountebank clothes ! Do you not think so. 
Captain Hamilton ? " 

Trixie raised her eyebrows scornfully. 
Goff moved from one foot to the other, and 
wondered what to say. 

"Well," he was trying to begin, but 
Mr. Forde interrupted him. 

"It is all such nonsense; instead of 
making a plain Scotchman of him, you 
make a fool of the child ! The sooner he 
goes to school the better ! " 

" I think, at present," said Trixie, with 
enforced calmness, " the sooner he goes to 
bed the better, before he hears any more 
of your educational views." 

She caught the boy closer to her, and hid 
her face a moment in his curls. 

" Good night, Eu. Go," she whispered, 
and he went. 

"He is being thoroughly spoilt," said 
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Mr. Forde discontentedly. "I must get 
him away to school." 

And then dinner was announced, for- 
tunately, before she was roused to a reply. 

That school threat had become a frequent 
one lately, and Trixie had grown almost 
accustomed and indifferent to it, though it 
gave her always a keen sharp thrill of 
pain. 

After dinner Mr. Forde and Godfrey went 
through the electioneering subject again, 
and Mr. Forde found none of that hesitation 
to deal with in Goff that he encountered 
with Jim. 

Of course Godfrey would be delighted 
to support him, — ^had taken no interest, for 
his part, in the matter for years, — not since 
soon after he came of age, when he had 
thought of standing himself; but would go 
down now, and throw his whole weight into 
the scale, — anything in the matter he could 
do, to serve Mr. Forde, was safe. 

To be sure the Craig was let, and there 
was just a little bit of difficulty about his 
showing himself and remaining in England. 
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He had only " sneaked over, you know, for 
a nin, and shonld be off again, by rigbts, 
without delay." 

Mr. Forde thought that part might be 
arranged, and then the conyersation grew 
yery intimate and confidential, and when 
Goff rose from the table at last, it was with 
heightened colour and brightened looks, and 
Mr. Forde was saying to himself tri- 
umphantly that he had "secured young 
Craig!" 

" Then I shall look in to-morrow, in the 
afternoon, when I have all the papers," was 
Godfrey's closing remark. "What time 
will best suit you ? " 

"I hope to be back at five from the 
City," said Mr. Forde in answer. " But if 
I am detained half an hour or so, you will 
take the new^paper in the library, and I 
dare say pardon the delay." 

"Certainly, certainly, do not hurry on 
my account. And now, — shall we join Mrs. 
Forde ? " 

" She will give you a cup of tea, I have 
no doubt, if you like to go up-stairs. I 
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don't drmk any myself, — and I have a 
night's work to do, if you will excuse 
me." 

"By all means, — ^pray do not stand on 
ceremony with me. Good evening, sir, — 
then, I'll go up-stairs." 

And up-stairs he went, jnst as Jim had 
done, — ^to her little boudoir this time, for 
she did not expect him, and she had left the 
large drawing-room, and sat, as Jim had 
found her, in the soft duskiness and pretty 
settings of her dainty room. 

And Godfrey came in, and sat down by her, 
and gazed at her, and drank in the intoxica- 
tion of her beauty, and railed at himself in 
his bitter remorse, and wondered over the 
strangeness of life, — ^past, present, and to 
come. 

She was very calm and self-controlled. 

But she listened to him, and his voice, 
with that quickening power it seemed irre- 
sistibly to exercise, grew every instant a 
keener pleasure to her dull heart. 

Her boy was not there, — and this hour 
was ever such a dreary one, and life. 
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as it shot now, warm and thrilling throngh 
her yeios, was a thing so delicions, so mnch 
sweeter than that cold heart-death. 

It was not love, she told herself, bnt it 
was somehow, — ^life. 

" How curiously things come upon us ! " 
he was saying to her. " I had not the least 
idea when something drove me homewards 
this season, that destiny intended I should 
meet you. I wonder what is destiny's 
intention in the matter ! " he added, for she 
made no reply. 

"I do not think destiny ever has any 
intention," she replied; "except that we 
are just to, — go on." 

" ' Still my life goes on, — goes on,' " 
quoted Godfrey. " Mine does, I am sure ; 
I am gettiDg an old fellow, and you are 
right, — I have not a vestige of an idea 
where destiny is taking it. I am satisfied, 
very, with its direction at present, at all 
events." 

" Satisfied ! " she answered, as if the 
word had a strange sound to her. 

" Yes, here," he replied. 
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She laughed away the significance of his 
words, and went on. 

" Do you know that my couBin Jim has 
come home ? " 

" Has he ? no, I never heard it. I am 
very glad, however. Where is the esti- 
mable Jim ? " 

^^ He has gone to Scotland. You know 
he is going to be laird of Hawthorne, — that 
poor boy died in Australia, and my uncle, 
they say, cannot last long, — Jim will be the 
laird." 

" Ah, that is a very good thing ; I never 
knew the present people, so I am very glad 
for Jim's sake. Why, I suppose he has 
made a fortune out in that place as well ? " 

" He has. Jim's has been a very success- 
ful life." 

" Apparently," said Godfrey. 

And then there was a moment's silence. 

His tone had a ring of bitterness in it, as 
he uttered the last word, but he looked up 
at Trixie with a curious expression, as if he 
had an arriere pensSe in his mind. He re- 
membered that golden summer of his and of 
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Trixie's years ago, and he remembered some- 
thing he had seen clearly then respecting 
Jim. 

Was his quite a successful life, he won- 
dered ? 

"Jim has never married," he said pre- 
sently. 

" No." 

"Odd," he continued. " I have no doubt 
he will now, however. Yes, his has been a 
successful life I " 

And Godfrey sighed, while Trixie an- 
swered — 

" Very." 

" What an odd business it all is," went 
on Goflf in a weary sort of tone, " to look 
back upon it ! — only yesterday we were 
boys and girls together, — or rather you," 
he added, with a sudden tenderness, "were 
a little child-thing, when Jim and I were 
big boys, — and then — ^then " 

She glanced at him, and her hand moved 
to arrest him. He stopped, his eyes fell 
beneath hers, and then he went on again. 

" And now it is all over, and we have, — 
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made our Kves. Mine is done for, and Jim's 
is complete." 

" Why done for ? " she said, and a look 
of sympathy came into her face. " Ton are 
young yet, — ^you may still make another 
life," 

" I am done for," he repeated. " I have 
simply wasted my life ; I have used it up, — 
time, money, energy, everything; and I 
have an odd kind of feeling, a sort of con- 
viction, that I have nothing left to come 
and go upon now." 

"You are very little past thirty," she 
said, looking round at him. 

" Not much, but I feel centuries beyond 
that. I don't think I have anything left in 
me, but — " She looked at him inquir- 
ingly as he paused. "Vain regrets!" he 
added in answer to her gaze, and his voice 
trembled and almost broke, as he uttered 
the words. 

" You are young still," she said to him 
again. 

She longed to comfort and encourage, but 
she could not trust her voice, and she shrank 
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from the tumult of words that rose within 
her, as she looked into his face, so clouded 
and worn. 

** Too late," he said, ^^ years too late ! 
Look, — Jim has done all his work. By Jove ! 
what a different life he has led ! " 

"Jim had a great deal of purpose," said 
Trixio. "His has not been an easy life. 
Uo has had a great deal to give up, and a 
great deal to struggle through." 

" He has. The difference has been just 
this, — ^ho has lived the life that was given 
to him, I refused the life that was mine." 

" How do you mean ? " she answered. 

" Jim was bom to be a man of business, — 
not by taste perhaps, but by what do you 
call it? — destiny. He has fulfilled it, — a 
man of business, malgri lm\ he has been. I 
know bettor than most people what a tough 
fight it was for him for many a day, but he 
has done it I was bom a Scotch land- 
owner, and I refused my place. I have got 
out of my destiny> — I have lefk my post, — 
and there ii has always been empty, and I 
have been nothing at all. I believe, yoa 
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know, that there is just one hole for every 
man's peg (his life, I mean) to be put into, 
and if he will not stick in that, he gets no 
hole at all, he comes just to nothing. And 
that has been my fate. It was not alto- 
gether my own fault, I dare say," he went 
on. " And yet every fellow is responsible for 
his own life ; and I had many a turning- 
point, before I came to the narrow bit of 
the road, I am going along now. I got 
into a groove, though, in that London 
world, and I went on in it. I lost the 
sense, for many a year, of my being a 
Scotchman at all, and^of having any respon- 
sibilities in a Scotch estate, and so it all 
went to the bad, you see." 

She was very sorry for him, for he did 
look weary and life- worn ; and it seemed so 
very natural too, that he should be telling 
her his troubles ; so very pleasant, though 
he was saying sad things, to hear again that 
easy, confidential flow of his voice. 

" Turn now," she urged him. 

" If I turn now, I see only a past some- 
where — a bright, happy, Eden-time^ that 
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opeoed onoe even far me, — a ^ might have 
been,' that now, can never be at all ! There 
are so few things worth trying far in life," 
he added indolently. "I told yon that 
before, onoe long ago." 

The memory thrilled her. Ah ! it was 
cruel to teing it up to lier now. That May 
aft^noon^ — the CToqnet-gronnd, the echo of 
laughing voioea, the fietting sunshine, and 
the graceful boyish form, stretched by her, 
in happy indolence, on that doping bank. 

Ah ! it was spring-time then, in beart 
and in life, — somewhere behind the clouds 
of bitterness and pain, — the days of love 
and youth and joy. 

Bhe turned from biin^ and knit her fingers 
ti^tly together. 

They were silent, till the little dock on 
the chimney-piece struck the hour, and she 
brightened suddenly, and rose, and gave 
him her hand. 

^^ You must go,'' she said, in a natural 
frank tone again. ^^ I am going to my 
boy." 

^^ Must I go? Good night, then. I am 
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coming to morrow to talk business, but — 
may I come up here to see you, when I 
have done electioneering with Mr. Forde ? " 

She tried, — but she did not help herself. 
It was so pleasant, his coming thus, — she 
must shut her eyes on all future, and, — ^let 
him come. 

"Yes," she said, ^^I am always at home 
by five." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

" NO, IT CAN NEVER BLOOM ANT MORE." 

The election had it all to answer for. 

Again and again Godfrey came. He 
brought papers to talk over with Mr. Forde. 
He wrote to the north and got the roll of 
voters from his agents, he proposed going to 
Craig himself to canvass, as the time drew 
near. 

And Mr. Forde, in return, made for him 
some convenient arrangement, by which he 
could loiter through the season in London, 
and appear everywhere, without fear of 
arrest. 

He could even amuse himself by maJdng 
books, once more, on the Derby and Ascot. 
Men said, Hamilton .had been set on his 
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feet again, and had come back as incorri^ 
gible as ever, and would " smash up " anew, 
inevitably before long. 

For the old force of habit was too strong 
for him, the old temptations overcame him 
stiU. 

Come what might, however, he enjoyed 
himself in the meantime, according to his 
old creed, of " letting the future take care 
of its own concerns." And (amongst other 
pleasant things that he found amused him) 
he went to Kensington Palace Gardens 
every afternoon. 

Is it the case or not, — that those who 
have had influence over each other at some 
time, will possess that influence unchange- 
ably to life's end ? I think so. There are ex- 
ceptions. Men and women outgrow these 
things completely sometimes, and wonder, 
when they meet again, over sentiments that 
are for ever dead. 

But generally, give time, opportunity, 
and renewed intercourse, and the voice 
that once thriUed will thrill again,-tiie 
glance that quickened the heart's pulse will 
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have power still to reawaken it, — and the 
touch under which the hand once trembled 
will make it tremble now. The only safe- 
guard is the shield over the heart's strong- 
hold of a new love. 

Trixie had this shield over her heart, — 
Godfrey had none on his. It made their 
cases different. 

He had nothing between him and the 
renewed presence of her beauty, and he 
loved her again, impetuously, the first 
evening she came into his path. Fickle, 
unsteadfast heart, — it flung itself down 
again with passionate energy at her feet. 

And it was very pleasant to her. Not 
that he once got into the depths of her heart 
again,— he never for one moment usurped 
the place of her boy. 

But somehow it was life, — these quick 
thrills of feeling. He only had power to 
arouse that companionship, so easy and 
natural, so wonderfully, so mutually suit- 
able, that people meet with in one and 
another just now and then. What is it ? 
We always say the " right thing " to that 
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companion, — they never say a thing that 
jars on ns ! 

What is it ? The old idea of the soul's 
affinities ? 

*' Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanken, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag." 

Certainly there is something in it, and 
thus to Trixie the renewed companionship 
of Godfrey Hamilton was marvellously sweet. 

To him it was intoxication. It filled him 
with bitter regret, with fierce remorse, over 
the part in life he had acted, and with 
excited, eager impulse to re-win her love. 

He came in the afternoons, waiting often 
long for Mr. Forde's return, sitting in the 
little boudoir, looking but on the red- 
stemmed pines that fringed the western 
edge of the old Palace Gardens. 

He came and dined often, bringing some 
new bit of information for Mr. Forde, and 
earning, by a long political conversation 
with him in the dining-room, that lamp-lit 
talk over the tea-table up-stairs. 

It went on, and Mr. Forde was too much 
absorbed in his politics to think of being 
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jealous. It was not Ids Ene, and Trixie in 
all these seren years had nerer giren him 
canse. It did not occnr to him now. 

So it went on, that strange, separated life 
between wife and hnshand, and that new 
and pleasant dement, — the companionship 
of her old love. 

Bnpert became fond of Gh>ff too ; and it 
was so cheerful in those great, empty rooms 
to hear tiieir langhter mingling together, 
and to watch the two romping with noisy, 
merry glee. It woke np the solitude ; it lit 
np with new sonshine the great, lonely 
house; it brong|ht a new life; and he came 
and came. 

Many weeks passed like this, imtil an 
early summer morning came (for spring was 
rolling into summer now), and Godfrey 
strolled along to the Comer, and leaned oyer 
the railings watching tiie riders pass to and 
fro. 

A group of men accosted him, walking 
arm-in-arm westward along the Bow, and he 
joined them. 
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It was bright and sunny, a fresh breeze 
meeting them as they strolled. The chairs 
were crowded, the army of riders was great 
this morning, and Goff saw many acquaint- 
ances, old and new. 

Presently he stopped, and looked across 
the Eow; through the crowd of riders he 
caught sight of a figure, tall, erect, and 
dignified. 

It was Mr. Forde, standing by himself 
just opposite to him, resting one hand on 
the rail, and holding his gold-headed stick 
firmly in the other. 

He was looking along the line of the 
riders, watching apparently for some one 
coming in the crowd. 

" How fresh the old gentleman looks this 
morning ! " thought Godfrey. " Who is he 
spying out for, I wonder, and what keeps 
him from the City at this important hour ?" 

He thought for a moment of crossing 
over to him, but changed his mind, and 
strolled on. 

A few paces more, and the object of Mr. 
Forde's search came in sight. A tiny, long- 
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tailed pony, Mr. Forde's old coadunan walk- 
ing by its side ; and riding it, with head 
erect, and yellow curls dancing in the sun- 
light, was Eupert, looking proud and 
confident, his cheek just tinged with a shade 
of colour that spoke the controlled excite- 
ment of a first ride. 

" Poor old fellow ! " thought Godfrey ; 
" it is the boy. How he worships him ! He 
has just come quietly out by himself to have 
a look. The little chap sits like a trooper. 
Well done ! " he added mentally, as the 
pony broke into a trot, and the child sat 
firm. 

Goff turned again, and walked on. He 
reached the far west comer, close by the 
entrance to the Gardens, and was about 
to wheel round when he caught sight of 
some one else— Trixie, leaning upon the 
railings opposite to him, and looking also 
down the crowd of riders, watching for the 
long-tailed pony and the boy. 

Godfrey dropped his friend's arm, vaulted 
the railing, and threaded his way among the 
riders to the other side. 
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She laughed as she saw him coming to 
her. She looked bright and happy this 
morning. Life, between Eu and Godfrey, 
had become much pleasanter lately; she 
looked wonderfully bright sometimes now. 

Her cheeks were glowing with soft 
colour, blown on them by the morning air ; 
her eyes sparkled as she looked up at him, 
as he vaulted the second railing, and then 
leant on it by her side. 

" Did you see Eu ? " she asked. " Does 
he not sit well? I am waiting to watch 
him return." 

"He will make a first-rate rider," said 
Godfrey. 

" And is it not brave of me to let him 
do it ? I am rather miserable while he is 
out of sight, however. Here he comes." 

And the boy appeared again at full trot, the 
coachman hardly able to keep up by his side. 

" WeU done ! " cried Goff. 

" Oh, it is capital, is it not ? Look, Paul 
has taught him to rise iii Ms stirrups already 
famously," she exclaimed, as the pony 
wheeled round in front of them, and Eu 
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shook back his curls, and laughed in 
triumph at his own achievements. 

" Do you like it, Eu ? " 

" Oh, yes," he cried. " I am not afraid, 
mamma, — am I, Paul ? And, mamma, papa 
is down there, looking too." 

"Is he?" said TrixiQ, and she stooped 
to caress the pony as he burrowed his nose 
into her hand. 

" Yes ; it is so nice. May I have another 
turn?" cried Eu. 

" One more," said Trixie, " and then we 
must go home to luncheon." 

The pony was led round again, and 
trotted down the Eow. 

Trixie and Goff still leant upon the 
railing and watched him. They were silent 
for some moments, till Eu was lost to their 
sight among the crowd. Then Godfrey said — 

" What numbers of people there are out 
this morning ! " 

"Tes; the season is coming on early." 

" Do you ever ride ? " he asked. 

" No, never since I married." 

" Do you often walk along here ? " 
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'^Yery seldom. I spend the momings 
nearly always in there, in the Gardens, 
with Ku." 

"Yes; I haye been here several times, 
and I have never met you before/' 

" I shall come now every morning to see 
Bupert ride," she answered. " I wonder if 
he is coming again ? " 

She leant over the rails, and bent for- 
ward to search for him among the regiment 
of advancing riders. 

" Not in sight yet," said Godfrey. 

Just then a dense throng of horses came 
sweeping along by the rail, and among them 
two, — a lady and a gentleman, who rode so 
near that Goff and Trixie had to stand 
upright, or the lady's habit would have 
brushed them as she past. 

She looked down, and they looked up 
instinctiyely, and Godfrey coloured suddenly 
to the roots of his hair ; he raised his hat 
with a grave salutation, and the lady bowed. 

She rode well and lightly. As she bowed, 
she turned directly away towards the gen- 
tlemaa, her compaoion, a stupid, stiff- 
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looking man. A discontented, half-angry 
expression came over his face, as he grimly 
acknowledged Godfrey's bow. 

" Who are they ? " asked Trixie, as they 
passed out of earshot, and Godfrey slowly 
replaced his hat. 

'* Lord and Lady Henry Palgrave," he 
replied. ^^ I suppose they have just come 
up to town." 

And then he turned away, and knit his 
brows angrily, for there came floating down 
the breeze at that moment the sound of a 
hard laugh from Lady Henry, echoed in the 
sonorous tones of her husband's voice. 

" He is an awful fool, and he looks it," 
said Godfrey, " doesn't he ? " 

His eyes were still following restlessly 
the retreating figure of the woman who had 
jilted him, and the man she had chosen in 
his place. 

" Lord — Henry — ^Palgrave," he repeated, 
in long-drawn, pompous accents. "It 
sounds very grand, doesn't it ? " 

Trixie looked up at him with a curious 
little laugh. 
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How bitterly he was speaking, and how 
sore was his wounded vanity still! He 
looked round at her, and a rush of feeling 
came over his face as he met her eyes. 

It had all ended in this then, and for 
Adelaide Cathcart, who had deserted him in 
his hour of trouble, he had first deserted 
her. Those bright blue eyes would have 
been true to him, he knew, through change 
and trouble of any kind, their whole lives 
long, if he had only been true to her. 

How bitter he felt ! and she — she had 
been jilted too, but there was no bitterness 
in her frank gaze. 

Ah! she had Eu — ^and here was Eu, 
coming trotting up the ride again, and greet- 
ing them with his ringing little shout of 
triumph and pride. 

" Oh, I am getting on so well, mamma ! 
Please, one turn more." 

"Not now, darling, it is dinner-time. 
Take him home, Paul. You shall ride again 
to-morrow, Eu." 

" Every day ? " cried the boy. 

*' Yes, every day, if you like it. Good- 
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bye, my beauty, go home — I am coming. 
I shall go through the G^dens, and be there 
as soon as you." 

He trotted away from them, and she 
turned along the path, Godfrey walking by 
her side, along the garden with its sweet 
perfumed shrubs, along the fine old ave- 
nues with their rich foliage coming into 
bloom. 

^^What are you going to do to-day?" 
asked Godfrey. 

^^ Drive, after luncheon," she answered. 
^^ Then — I am coming home at five — I for- 
got to tell you — ^to receive a visit from Jim. 
I had a letter from him this morning. He 
arrived in London last night." 

" Did he ? " said Goff. 

He did not seem much enchanted. 

^^ Yes ; he and Marjory. He has brought 
her up for a while. I fancy Eobert Deane 
is expected home — ^he has been travelling in 
the Urals, you know, and has written a 
wonderful book, people say, about it all — 
and Jim has brought Marjory up to meet 
him." 
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" And Jim comes to you to-day ? Shall I 
look in and see him ? " 

" Do. I am sure he will be glad to meet 
you again. Come about five. I shall be 
sorry to go in then, if it is as heavenly an 
evening as the morning is now. Is it not 
delicious ? " 

It was, he thought — just to saunter by 
her, to look down into her face, to hear the 
soft rustle of her dress over the grass, to 
smell the faint chestnut scent, to feel the 
cool shade of the green alleys as they passed 
along. 

"It is charming. Sit down, will you, 
here, just a little minute before you go in ?" 

"Eupert will be waiting for me," she 
said, half reluctantly ; but she sat down, and 
he turned to her for an instant, and then 
looked with a restless sigh away from her, 
up at the blue speckless sky. 

^^ I wish we were fax away somewhere," 
he said suddenly. 

" Away! What do you mean?" she said, 
with an amused laugh. 

"Oh, I mean — ^it is all a bore, this 
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citement, if I stay in this civilised world. 
I cannot always have the excitement I like 
best, you see, so I am obliged sometimes to 
take a second best, en faut de mieux. But 
that old racing fever is, somehow, hateful to 
me at present." 

"So much the better, I should think," 
she replied. 

" No, it is not ; for much as I hate it, I 
cannot keep out of it. I am in for it all 
again, and Derby-day will see, once more, 
my fortunes made or marred. There is no 
help for it — ^fate, I suppose — ^fate. There is 
only one thing that would have saved me, 
and there is no good thinking of that 
now — ^it is all over. I shall be a kind of 
outcast again, probably, come Derby-day, 
unless luck turns for me, which I do not 
expect." 

" Why do you not leave it all alone ? " 

" I cannot," he answered. " And besides, 
do you know, I don't much care. I like 
Bohemianism — ^it is a good deal pleasanter, 
you know, than this stupid British respecta- 
bility. I like oriental climates — I like 
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Italian nights — ^and wild forest days — it is 
all very enjoyable. Only " 

"What?" 

" It is solitary » That is the only reason 
I hate facing it again. I hate solitude. 
But then I am getting more and more 
wretched every day I stay here^ so I don't 
feel that it much matters what happens 
to me." 

" I wish you would not talk so," she said. 

" Much you care ! " 

" I do care ! " she exclaimed. " It makes 
me miserable when you are bitter and reck- 
less. I feel happy when I see you bright 
and laughing as you are with Eu. I wish 
you would give up racing, and everything 
of that kind, Godfrey. I cannot bear to 
think you are going to make another ruin of 
your life." 

"My life is a ruin long ago," he said. 
"There is only one thing would save me 
now." 

" What ?" she replied. 

"Just the same thing that would have 
saved me always," he answered moodily. 
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"But it is no good — ^no one cares enough 
to make any sacrifice for me." 

She rose as he said the last words, and 
looked sorrowftdly at him, but at the same 
time she glanced, as if with a sudden recol- 
lection, at her watch. 

"I must go," she said. "It is Eu's 
dinner-time." 

" Of course ! " answered Goff sarcas- 
tically ; and he rose too, and swung his stick 
viciously as he walked by her side. He 
was horribly jealous of her boy. 

"I believe you care more for the least 
Little bit of Aem," he said, moodily again, 
"than you care if anything in the world 
happened to me." 

They had just reached the gate — she 
turned round, and laughed low as she gave 
him her hand, and looked into his discon^ 
tented face. 

" Of course I do ! " she answered. " I 
cannot help that, you know, Godfrey." 

And she smiled, with the bright sweet 
light over her face that always came when 
she spoke of Bu. 
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" What are you thinking of ? " she added 
dreamily. ^' Of course I do." 

"It is very hard ! " he muttered, and he 
turned roughly away. 

She walked along the little path to her 
house. She was very sorry for him — she 
had become accustomed to him again — to 
having him with her — to see him go and 
come, and it was very pleasant to her. 

But Eu ? — Ah ! it was long ago, in that 
"life's May-time," when she had felt for 
him anything like she now felt for Eu. 



CHAPTEE X. 

ALL WEONG TOGETHER. 

Jim came, saw it all, and lie did not like it. 

He and Godfrey met once more, each a 
stage further on in life, and after the first 
meeting they met often again. For Jim 
also had information valuable to Andrew 
Forde, and came repeatedly to his house. 

Jim was laird of Hawthorne now, master 
of his own political interests. He was re- 
signing his seat in the tea concern, and had 
come up to London on that business, bring- 
ing Margie with him. 

He took rooms for her, and they were 
very happy together, Jim going nearly every 
day to Palace Gardens. 

There he found Goff continually : at five 
o'clock sitting in the boudoir, in the evening 
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coming, like Jim, to talk politics and to dine. 
It seemed all strange and irreconcilable with 
the past to him, and he did not like it. 

His coming certainly bored Godfrey con- 
siderably, but Trixie was always glad to see 
him. So he came, and he found Godfrey 
there always, — romping with Eu, loitering 
by Trixie's chair, sauntering by her side 
through the Gardens, meeting at every point, 
at every hour through the day. 

Jim did not like it ; it did not seem right 
to him, and he wished sincerely that Mr. 
Forde had been less absorbed in politics, and 
more alive to the circumstances of his home. 

Jim had high chivalrous views of these 
things, and the glimpse he had had of his 
own stiU-Uving feelings for Trixie had 
driven him two months ago away. He loved 
her so tenderly still that he felt he had no 
right to love her so, and to be with her, 
now she was the wife of Mr. Forde. And 
the same feeling would have kept him away, 
but another and a stronger one brought him 
back now* 

He was anxious for her, and came back 
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and back, hovering restlessly about her, as 
if to watch and guard her from unknown 
evil (that was dimly threatening), by^ the 
presence of his love. 

And she always liked to have him. 

He went there one day about luncheon 
time. He had letters from Scotland, and 
had the excuse of some intelligence for Mr. 
Forde ; but Mr. Forde was out. Trixie sat 
at luncheon with only Eupert, mounted on 
his tall chair, by Her side. 

" Come in, Jim," she cried to him. " I 
am delighted to see you. Eu and I were 
just wishing you would appear. Sit down ; 
what will you have ? " 

" Thank you, anything," said Jim, and 
he sat down opposite to her, and helped him- 
self from the dish before him. 

He looked across at her, and thought, as 
he thought each time he came, how beauti- 
ful she was. What a pretty picture they 
made together, the mother and boy sitting 
side by side. 

"Mr. Forde is out," said Trixie. "Did 
you wish to see him ? " 
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"Yes; I have a letter to show him," 
replied Jim. " I heard from my agent this 
morning, and he says that the votes of the 
north slopes of the Hawthorne land are 
pretty safe; but Cardley is canvassing 
hard, and I think Mr. Forde should go 
down." 

" Do you think so ? You had better tell 
him about it. But you will not see him at 
dimier time, for I am going to carry you 
off, Jim." 

" Me ! " said Jim ; " where ? " 

" We are going a pic-nic. Cousin Jim," 
said Eupert, " and you are to come." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes ; and I want Margie too. It is 
an old promise to Eu ; we are to drive down 
to Ashleigh by the river, and have tea. 
Will you come with us ? And do you think 
Margie would go if I went along in the 
carriage and fetched her ? " 

" Margie is out for the afternoon," said 
Jim. " An old Edinburgh friend came in 
and walked off with her. I fancy she 
will remain to dinner, and all the evening 
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with them. To tell the truth, I was just 
going to throw myself on your charity for 
entertainment." 

"Oh, that is capital; but I am sorry 
Margie cannot come. I thought we would 
all have had a pleasant evening together. 
It is so hot, it will be a relief to get out of 
town." 

" It will. When do you start ? " 

" At three. It is a twelve miles drive, 
you know. We shall get there about five, 
and come back by eight or nine." 

" And I am not to go to bed. Cousin Jim," 
exclaimed Eupert. 

"You cannot go to bed till you come 
back, monkey," said his mother; "but I 
expect you will be sound asleep in the 
carriage." 

"How do we go? Through Eichmond 
and Mortlake ? " 

" Yes, and then turn along close by the 
river. I hate Eichmond, there are such 
crowds of people there ; but Eu and I go 
every summer to Ashleigh. It is such a 
pretty little place, — just a tiny old inn close 
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to the water, covered with labumum and 
westeria ; and there is an old woman 
there who gives us tea. She is a great 
friend of yours, is she not, Eu ? " 

"Yes," said Eu solemnly. "Mamma, 
shall I go to Lucie, and get on my things ? " 

" Do ; the carriage will be round directly. 
Tell her to put your little fur jacket in ; it 
will be cold coming home." 

And Eu wriggled ojff his chair, and de- 
parted. 

" Any news of Eobert Deane, Jim ? " 

"Yes ; Margie heard this morning. He 
is all right, — coming, I expect, about the end 
of the summer. He is in the Ural Moun- 
tains at present, making some geological 
notes for a report Sir Eoderick Murchison 
wants to give in next season. He intends 
to come home through Austria and Germany 
before long." 

" Do you think they are going to make it 
up at last, Jimj Margie and he ? " 

" I hope so now," he answered. " Margie 
has been so unwilling to shackle his career, 
but it is about complete, and now my mother 
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is gone, Margie can go with him anywhere 
they like." 

" They have had a long patience." 

"Yes; it could not have been helped; 
his has been a curious life." 

The carriage was announced at that 
moment, and Trixie went ojff to dress. 

It was such a lovely afternoon when they 
started, and Jim felt it was very enjoyable, 
leaning back by Trixie's side, the boy sitting 
opposite them, or jumping about in the large 
carriage, tumbling over his mother, and 
treading on their toes. 

They drove out of Palace Eoad, and the 
horses' heads were just being turned slowly 
westward, when Eu threw up his arms and 
Qxclaimed — 

"Goff! Goff! Mamma, there is Goff! 
Oh, mayn't he come too ? " 

And they both turned to see Godfrey 
standing at the comer of the pavement, 
signing to the coachman to stop. He came 
up to the carriage. 

" I was just going to see you," he said. 

" Oh, we are going for a pic-nic J " cried 
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Bm ^^ Come too ! oli, come in qtdck ; we 
must start ! Do come too." 

" May I ? " he asked, glancmg at Trbde. 
^^ Do take me ; I delight in a pic-nic. What 
are you going to do ? " 

^^We are only going to have tea at 
Ashleigh," replied Trixie, hesitating still. 

It was different, driving down to Ash- 
leigh with Jim Lindsay and her boy. Con- 
science told her it was the reyerse of 
conventional to take Godfrey as well ; but 
he looked so pleading, and Bnpert, with his 
little clasped hands, urged his request with 
such imperious eagerness, that Trixie gave 
in. She let him open the carriage door, 
and spring in opposite to Jim and her- 
self. 

" Tea at Ashleigh ; how perfect ! " said 
Goff; ^^and this grilling afternoon it will 
be delicious by the water-side." 

And so it was. The inn at Ashleigh, 
nestling in its bower of lilacs and labur- 
num, was cool and inviting when they 
reached it after their long drive, which Goff 
had certainly helped to make a merry one. 
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The river rippled past the little garden of 
the inn. The garden was only a green 
strip, stretching down amid roses and honey- 
suckle, and borders of old-fashioned, sweet- 
smelling flowers. 

They were very happy, Eupert and Goff 
seeming to vie with each other in brightness 
and merriment, and Trixie's laugh came 
ringing again and again as she watched 
their exploits, and heard the childish sallies 
of wit from her boy. 

Godfrey carried out the tea, and set it in 
the garden, and they all sat on the grass 
together, watching the sun set over the 
broad glancing river, and on the golden 
fields of buttercups on the other side. The 
boats went skimming by, the heavy barges 
floated past them, and the tinkling bells 
from the vHlage of Ashleigh came softly 
on the evening air, and they all enjoyed 
it, Trixie leaning back against a tree-stem 
all tea-time, and on the grass by her sat 
Jim. 

When the tea was carried in they still 
stayed there, watching Eupert and Godfrey, as 
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they chased each other among the lilacs and 
labumnms, up and down. They sat a long 
happy hour, talking in low tones together 
about the past and the future and the 
present, with their diverse interests and 
cares ; about Margie sometimes, about Jim 
himself, and about her thoughts and pros- 
pects for her boy. 

Then Godfrey came at last, and flung him- 
self down, declaring he was worn out with 
his exertions; and Eu came and got hold 
of Jim's hand, and dragged him up from 
his seat on the grass, and beguiled him 
away to the inspection of the stacks in 
the farmyard behind the inn, and to 
visit the old landlady who had provided 
their tea. 

And Trixie and Godfrey then were left 
to talk together, with the quiet sunset fall- 
ing over them, and the feeling of youth 
that comes back at such moments singing 
softly in both their hearts. 

Goff was flushed and excited. He took 
off his hat, and threw his head back among 
the daisies, and talked eagerly and rapidly. 
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for he was dissatisfied as usual, and jealous 
of that glow on Trixie's face as she 
watched her boy. 

It was the child, whose quick move- 
ments he knew she had watched, so brightly, 
as they romped together; the boy, — ^not 
him. 

When the sun was quite gone, and the 
twilight, and then moonlight came, they 
drove back to town again. 

And Jim became grave and silent as they 
drove along, for there was much that 
troubled him in all this, and much that he 
felt to be "all wrong together," as he 
expressed it to himself, in the position of 
everybody in Trixie's home. 

He sat, as when they were going, by 
Trixie's side, and between them now was 
Eu, wrapped in his fur coat, nestling against 
his mother's arm, and, as she had pro- 
phesied, sound asleep. 

And opposite to them was Godfrey, his 
arms resting on his knees, his face bent 
forward, the soft moonlight now gleam- 
ing on it, his eyes fixed on Trixie, while 
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hers were nearly always turned down upon 
the sleeping boy. 

And as they drove along in the quiet 
moonlight, and it shone brightly on Godfrey's 
face, Jim saw the excited expression, 
the quiver of his lip, the fire and eagerness 
of his eyes, and Jim hated it, and felt sad 
and grave. It was all wrong together, it 
seemed to him. 

They reached home. It was much later 
than they had intended, and there, as the 
door was opened, in the hall was Mr. 
Forde. 

He came out to meet them. He saw 
GoflF, ever quick and ready, spring from the 
carriage, and turn to take the drowsy child 
from Trixie's arms ; — and Jim saw, for the 
first time, a gleam in Mr. Forde's eyes as 
he looked at Godfrey, that he had often 
wondered had not flashed there before. 

A quick angry look of scrutiny passed 
over the old man's countenance as Godfrey 
walked in, carrying the boy ; and then he 
turned with a very pale cheek, and clouded 
forehead, and spoke angrily to his wife. 
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" What an hour," he said, "to have that 
boy out! What nonsense is this? You 
are unfit, I say, to have the charge of your 
own child." 

She threw up her head, and turned scorn- 
folly from him. She had never seen him 
look so really angry, and she glanced 
curiously at him for a moment too, for there 
was a look in his face different from usual, 
— something in it she had never seen there 
before. 

Eu woke up, and insisted upon being 
deposited upon the floor just then, and 
shook himself together. He walked to his 
father and looked up into his face. 

" Oh, papa," he said, " it was so nice — 
I had such lots and lots of tea 1 " 

" Go to bed," said Mr. Forde roughly. 

"Yes, I am so sleepy. Good night, 
papa. Ah ! Lucie, I am coming." 

And he caught sight of his Swiss nurse, 
and scampered up-stairs. 

" Good night, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Forde shortly, turning to Godfrey and 
Jim. 
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^^Gh)od night, sir," said both, and they 
left together. 

Trixie had already disappeared, passing 
her hnsband in utter sQence, and walldng 
slowly up the broad stairs. 



CHAPTEK XI. 



jim's standard of friendship. 



Should he speak to Godfrey ? 

That was the first thought that occurred 
to Jim. Here was an opportunity as they 
walked eastward together. For Godfrey 
spoke to him, eagerly and excitedly^, on 
every subject however, but not about 
Beatrix Forde. 

Should Jim speak to him ? — entreat him 
to leave her, — ^point out the danger to both, 
the danger especially to her,— danger to 
name, and to all chance of home happiness 
for ever. For Jim saw that Mr. Forde was 
at length in some way roused. 

But he shrank from drawing her into 
discussion between them. It was Trixie, 
not Godfrey, who had begged him to 
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be her Mend, who had made him promise to 
speak always truthfully to her, who had 
thrown herself upon his friendship's protec- 
tion that one day long ago. 

Should he speak to her then ? 

He parted with Godfrey, having said 
nothing. He went home to pass a sleepless 
night. 

He came out in the morning, feeling very 
miserable still, and all the day long, as he 
went about his business, he felt oppressed 
with the sense, that loyalty to his friendship 
demanded his saying or doing something now. 

He strolled along the park, towards her 
house once more, full of thought and sadness ; 
and he paused a moment, detained by the 
crowd, just at the entrance, where riders, 
walkers, and carriages clash confusedly 
together every afternoon. 

He stopped a moment, and leant upon the 
railing. Two young men ptood near him, — 
men of Godfrey's type, — also leaning on the 
railings, talking noisily together, and noting 
the carriages and their occupants as they 
passed. 
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Suddenly Jim's ear was attracted. 

"There goes that pretty Mrs. Forde," 
said one ; and Jim looked up, to see Trixie 
in her large swinging barouche, with Eupert 
by her side, pass swiftly along the lower 
road, going westward towards her home. 

"Wonderfully pretty, she is!" said the 
other. 

"Yes; and how odd her marrying that 
old chap ! I saw him out here this morning, 
watching the riders." 

" Oh, I suppose his boy was among them. 
Goff Hamilton pointed him out to me the 
other day, — a little fellow, with long yellow 
hair, rides a handsome pony, and has a 
capital seat." 

" He was with his mother in the carriage 
just now." 

"Was he? I didn't observe him. She 
is a very lovely woman, — they say Goff has 
something interesting on there." 

"Do they? Who has set that report 
afloat ? " 

"Oh, Harvard. He is going to marry 
Hamilton's sister, and he was telling me 
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about it the other night. They are old 
loves, Harvard says ; Goff was tremendously 
cut up about it when he was his captain, 
years ago ; he is consoling himself now, they 
say, — ^he is always there." 

" And how does the old boy like it ? " 

" Doesn't see it, I believe. Trust Hamil- 
ton to play his game neatly." 

" I did not think she was that sort." 

"Nor did I; but Goff, it appears, has 
proved irresistible ! " 

They both laughed, and Jim walked on, 
with a bitter angry feeling ia his heart. 

Her name! It was terrible to him, 
to hear it lightly uttered, — to feel that 
men dared to take it into their mouths, 
with words like this ; and yet, it was too 
true, just then she gave them sufficient 
cause. 

Eesolution came to him as he walked 
along, and when he reached her room, 
and sat down, once more, beside her, and 
looked out across the bit of green field to 
the fringe of dark pine-trees, it seemed 
clear to him what he must say and do. 
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She looked up as he came in, and a laugh 
broke from her. She looked handsomer 
even than usual, and a little flushed as from 
some excitement, but there was a defiant, 
reckless light in her eyes he did not like to 
see there. 

"Jim," she said, directly he came in, 
"you look in a lecturing mood. Go on 
then, I do not doubt you have very good 
cause; for I dare say you guess what hap- 
pened yesterday evening when we came 
home, though you did not stay for the little 
domestic scene." 

" Why, what happened ? " said Jim. 

" Only Mr. Forde came up here, and paid 
me an unexpected visit, and lost his temper, 
and I fancy I made a little exhibition of 
mine. It was very foolish, and I am quite 
ready to be lectured, though I am afraid, 
with all your counsels, I am not improving 
in, — ^what shall I call it? — ^the art of do- 
mestic life ! " 

" You do not make him happy, Trixie, 
certainly," he said. 

" And I wonder what he makes me ? " 
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she replied. "If I had not a temper, I 
wonder what would become of me ! " 

"You would get on much better, I 
should think." 

" I get on very well, thank you, on the 
whole," she said. " I hold my own, the 
best I can, and while I have Eupert, I do not 
care. If he takes him away from me, I tell 
him I shall leave him at once, — and I will ! " 
she added, with an angry flash from her eyes. 

"Take Eupert away? What do you 
mean ? " he said. 

" Send him to school. He often threatens 
it, — fancy ! a baby like that ! I could not 
stand it, Jim, I could not, I would go. Oh, 
we are a model couple ! Begin your 
lecture, Jim." 

She sat back, and folded her hands re- 
signedly. 

" I do want to speak to you, Trixie," he 
answered. " But it is not quite on the old 
subject now." 

" What is it ? Go on ! " she exclaimed. 
" Are you going to deliver a homily on 
Eupert's education ? Because that is what 
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Mr. Forde is strong upon, and I have heard 
so much of it, that you may spare yourself 
the pains." 

" It is not that," he answered gravely. 

"What then ? Do go on, — out with it, 
Jim." 

"Trixie, you made me promise once to 
be your friend, and I think you want a 
friend's advice now." 

"WeU?" 

" Trixie, you should not let Godfrey 
Hamilton come here." 

She sat upright suddenly, and turned her 
eyes ftdl upon him. 

" And why not, Jim ? " 

" Because it is not right," he answered ; 
" and it is not safe." 

" Not right ! What is wrong in it ? " 

" It is all wrong together," said Jim. 

"And not safe, — what do you mean? 
What do you expect? What are you 
afraid of?" 

"I am afraid," he went on, "of your 
temper, and your rashness; and, I must 
say it, Trixie, of his power over you." 
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She rested her eyes imdaniitedly upon 
him at his first words, but they fell under 
his at his last sentence, and her answer was 
in a low tone. 

" I do not hve him now, Jim," she said. 

" But he loves you." 

She turned away. 

"Poor fellow! Does he? I am sorry 
for him. I have Kupert, you know, and he 
has no one, he says, and he likes to come. 
And I only love Ku now, I tell you, Jim. 
But it is pleasant, too, to have Godfrey 
coming. Oh, if you knew what a dull dead 
thing my life was for so long ! " 

" I know it," he answered. 

"Yes; Godfrey does not seem to have 
died, as I did, for these long years, before 
Eupert came. And so I suppose, — ^yes, — 
you are right. I do not know how it was 
with him then, — ^but, I do not think his 
love, like mine, was all quite killed." 

"Therefore he should not be with you 
now," said Jim gravely. 

" Oh, that is nonsense, Jim ! I like him, 
you know, — ^it is a great contrast to what 
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life used to be, now I see him. It brings 
old days back sometimes, jnst his voice, and 
his look ; he suits me, you know, just as you 
do too, Jim. I think people we have known 
when we were young suit us so much the 
best, — don't you ? " 

He said nothing for a moment, then he 
went on gravely again. 

" It ought not to be." 

She shook her head impatiently. 

" Jim, that is absurd ! " 

"No," he said; "there is a right and 
wrong in everything, — and this is wrong. 
He must live his life out separate from 
yours, Trixie, and your interest must not 
be in him. Apart from all question of con- 
sequence, it is wrong, and I must tell 
you so." 

"You have done your duty then, and 
relieved your conscience, Jim, — ^we can drop 
the subject." 

" No," he answered, " we cannot. I must 
urge you to listen to me." 

" Can you not trust me, Jim ? " she ex- 
claimed. "I tell you, I love my boy, and 
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no human being besides. Grodfrey amuses 
me, he interests me; it is pleasant, it is life 
^ain, haying him. Cannot yon trost me, 
Jim?" 

" I trust your principles, and your sin- 
cerity," he replied, "but I distrust your 
temper — ^I distrust your caution — ^and I dis- 
trust Godfrey above all." 

"What would you have me do?" she 
said. 

" Prevent his coming," said Jim ; " break 
off your interest in him — ^take out the part 
you are playing in his life. It is all wrong, 
Trixie, as wrong as your hardness to your 
husband, as wrong as your rebeUion against 
the discipline of your life." 

" I cannot give him up ! " she exclaimed ; 
"I cannot prevent his coming; I camiot 
throw off his companionship. I do not love 
him, I tell you, but his coming is a great 
deal to me. It makes a great difference in 
my life." 

" It must not be," repeated Jim. 

" It must, Jim ! What harm is there in 
it ? I like to see him. Why should he not 
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come as well as you do ? What is the dif- 
ference?" she exclaimed, suddenly turning 
upon him, as if struck with the idea, and 
pleased with the force of her own argument. 

"You never loved m^," Jim answered, 
and there was a wistftd pain in his voice as 
he spoke. 

She made no answer for a moment, then 
she replied — "And I do not love him. I 
cannot help what he feels for me, poor 
fellow. I am sure it is well for him to have 
a friend. It must be right to befriend him 
— that is doing good, at all events." 

" Sophistry ! " said Jim emphatically. 

"Well, it may be; but it seems right to 
me. And at all events, it is pleasant, and I 
have not had so much pleasantness in my 
life," she added warmly, " that I can afford 
to cast off the little bright bits that come. 
No, Jim, I will not give him up, so you 
need not waste any more counsel." 

He rose and came close to her — his face 
very grave and pale. 

" Good-bye, then," he said, and he held 
out his hand to her. She withheld hers. 
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"What do yon mean?" she exclaimed. 
" Sit down, do not go, I am not offended." 

" I am going," he said. " G-cod-ljye." 

" Why ? It is early, Jim ; where are you 
going?" 

"I do not know," he answered, "but I 
am going away. Our friendship is over, 
Trixie, and I cannot stay, to feel only the 
pretence of it remaining." 

" What do you meMi ? " 

" I mean, Trixie, I cannot see you doing 
wrong. And I am going just because I 
cannot stay to see it. Good-bye." 

She gave him her hand as he persisted, 
but she looked at him angrily now. 

"Jim," she said, " you are most ridiculous. 
I wish to heaven you were not so strait-laced. 
I think you might have trusted me, you have 
known me long enough at all events." 

"No one can trust themselves," he 

answered. " We can only do what is right, 

and leave the rest alone. When we ■ do 

wrong, Trixie, I feel that we have 

id for trusting in results at all. We 

trust ourselves. Besides, right is 
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right, and wrong is wrong, irrespective of 
all consequence." 

" I cannot stand this sort of thing, Jim- 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye," he murmured. And he 
waited, hopeful that she might turn to him, 
hopeful that she might melt, and say one 
recalling word. 

But she had turned away, proud and in- 
dignant towards the window, and she did 
not look at him again. 

He paused a moment, then she let him go. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



DEFIANCE. 



" KuPBET, leave the room." 

It was his father's yoice that spoke, at the 
luncheon table. 

'^ Et pourquoi?^^ said Enpert, looking at 
his mother. 

" Stay," she replied to him, and her eyes 
were turned angrily on her husband. 

Things had been very bad between them 
lately, and they had been arguing bitterly 
now. 

"I choose him to go," said Mr. Forde 
sternly. "The fewer he hears of these 
amiable discussions the better. He had as 
well dine up-stairs. Eupert, go." 

" He shall not go ! " said Trixie passion- 
ately. " He always stays with me all lunch- 
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time. He shall not go ! You want to stay, 
darling, do you not ? " 

He nodded, and a proud obstinate look 
came into his baby-face as he glanced across 
at his father. 

"i will not go ! " he said. 

^^ I cannot stand this nonsense," said Mr. 
Forde. " Eupert, go, sir, I say, this instant ! " 

The child shook his head. A determined, 
dangerous light flashed from Mr. Forde' s 
eyes : " Go ! " he repeated peremptorily. 

And Eupert rose, but it was only to walk 
closejr to his mother, and to fling his arm 
round her shoulder. She encircled him 
close, and he threw his glance again back 
defiantly at his father. Some evil power 
inspired the boy with the demon of rebellion 
to-day. 

Mr. Forde rose also. His brows knit 
darkly, and his step almost faltered, un- 
steady with passion, as he approached his 
wife and child. 

" Will you go ? " he reiterated. 

" I will not — ^no ! ',' repeated Eupert, and 
he turned and stood upright. 
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Mr. Forde came very near him, but the 
boy did not flinch, he looked up without a 
shadow of fear in his blue eyes, and Mr. 
Forde looked down on him. The beauti- 
fal baby-thing— so smaU, so fragile, so un- 
daunted, so utterly indomitable in the weak- 
ness that was its strength. 

He laid his hand on the child's shoulder, 
but it did not tremble, his eyes rested a 
moment on the flushed angry little &ce, and 
then passed on to the mother's beyond it, 
flushed also with excitement, temper, and 
pride^ How small it seemed to him, all this 
tumult, over the restive will of a little child ; 
how bitter that she should use thus against 
him in defiance the power of their boy's 
feeble strength! A dark revengeful look 
shot into his eyes, for a moment, as they 
met hers, and an angry gleam of obstinacy 
and resolution quivered over his features, 
and he turned again to the child. 

"Eupert," he said hoarsely, his voice hard, 
suppressed, but breaking with the strength 
of his angry emotion, " Eupert ! " He 
pressed his hand heavily on the child's 
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shoulder, he hesitated a moment, he looked 
from one to the other once more, then he 
sighed bitterly and turned suddenly away. 
"Very well," he said slowly, "very well; 
this kind of thing must come to an end ! " 
And without another word he walked from 
the room. 

By the middle of the next week it was 
Derby-day., It had been hot, oppressive, 
and suffocating since sunrise in London. 
Trixie went out driving in the afternoon, 
leaving her boy at home — it was too hot for 
him still, so she went alone. 

London looked duU and empty,— it was 
wonderful how the exodus in the morn- 
ing had swept the streets. The Park was 
nearly deserted, and as she drove round it 
in solitude she had time, without distraction, 
for her own somewhat troubled thoughts. 

Since Jim had left her, things with God- 
frey had gone on the same ; and now Goff 
had gone to the races to-day, to make or 
annihilate, as he had told her, those totter- 
ing fortunes of his. 
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Mr. Forde had not addressed her a single 
remark since the scene at the Inncheon- 
table, bnt she felt uncomfortable abont 
him. 

There was an unpleasant look about his 
eyes as they met hers occasionally, and as 
they rested on Bupert clinging round her 
neck. 

His last remark as he left the dining- 
room that day rankled in her mind, and she 
wished nervously that he would speak to 
her, and tell her what gloomy thoughts 
those were that clouded his countenance 
when he looked upon her and the boy. 

Jim was right, she often told herself— 
she had made a terrible business of her 
married life. She knew it was aU her 
own doing, and was she trying to amend 
it now ? 

She thought of making the boy beg his 
father's pardon, but pride for hiTn and her- 
self prevented her. Mr. Forde had been 
in fault also, she told herself ; he had been 
proud, and hard, and indifferent, all these 
latter years to her, and she assured her 
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conscience she did not believe that he cared 
for the child or her. 

So she drove ronnd the Park that after- 
noon, nursing her resentment against him, 
and consoling herself with visions of the 
far-off fatnre days, when Eu would be a 
big, manly fellow, a real companion and 
protector for her. 

How handsome he ^ would be, she told 
herself, and how proud she would be of him ! 
He must go into the Guards, into the 
Fusiliers — ^yes, as some one else had done ; 
and she pictured Eu just such another tall, 
bright-haired soldier as Goff had been when 
first she saw him at the Craig those years ago. 

Mr. Forde had no place in these day- 
dreams, no part in her mind's picture of the 
future of her boy. 

Ah ! Eu would be everything to her by- 
and-by, more even than he was now; and 
she smiled to herself as she thought of hini 
strong, graceful, and sunny, in his scarlet 
uniform, and the glittering trappings of the 
Fusiliers. 

She spoke truly to Jim when she told him 
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that it was Eu filled the vista of her 
thoughts, not Godfrey; only — Eu in the 
pictures of the future appeared ever clothed 
in the colouring of her one old heart's 
ideal. 

She could spend hours in thus dreaming 
of him, and while he filled her fancy she 
did not feel alone. 

" It is near his tea-time,'^ she thought at 
last ; " I may as weU go home. Godfrey 
wiU not be in to-day; he does not come 
back till late ; but Eu will be longing. Go 
home," she called, and the horses were 
turned westward. 

The Sim was sinking gently over the 
old Palace, and the dusty rows of the once 
green trees, as the carriage rolled slowly 
through Kensington, and turned up by the 
Palace Eoad. 

She saw Eu's nursery window open as 
she drove to the house door, and she looked 
up expecting to see the little face, radiant 
with greeting, and the waving and kissing 
of his chubby hands. But no Eu was 
there. 
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The steps were let down, and the house 
door thrown open ; the servants came down 
to assist her, grave and conventional as 
usual, but with something of expression 
even in their inscrutable faces. 

She passed in. Mr. Forde's library door 
was open ; he was not there. She went on 
up-stairs, scarcely glancing in. 

" Eu ! " rang her voice, echoing up the 
wide staircase, and reaching, as she ex- 
pected, the nursery door. 

And it was answered by a cry, not from 
Eu, but from Lucie, who came rushing 
down to meet her mistress, with a scared, 
bewildered expression of face. 

"He is gone!" she cried. "The child 
is gone ! " 

"What?" 

Trixie's face grew ashy pale as she turned 
upon the woman. 

" Gone ! " the nurse went on in French. 
"Monsieur his papa came in quite early 
after you had gone out. He made me pack 
his things, and he has take the ^ petit 
monsieur ' away with him." 
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" Taken him away ! where ? what do you 
mean ? " cried poor Trixie. 

" I know not, madam ; monsieur would 
tell me nothing. He took him in the car- 
riage, and le petit went, he did not know 
why, but he went with his papa brave as a 
lion." 

Trixie's eyes were fixed wildly upon her, 
distended, and with an expression in them 
of dismay. 

She said nothing more. She swept 
past the woman up-stairs — ^up, up, to 
the nursery-floor, and passed her own 
rooms in to Eupert's. It seemed all too 
true. 

His little playthings were there deserted ; 
the drawers were open, a hat was tossed on 
one side, some of his little frocks and neck- 
ties lay about — Lucie had not had time to 
pack them all — but he was gone. 

She sat down in the little old nursery- 
chair by the fender ; she took up a torn 
picture-book, and turned over the leaves. 
She had often told him the stories in it, and 
these came mechanically ringing through 
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her mind as she turned the pages over each 
other. 

She put it aside, and took up his broken 
cart and horse. 

" Ku always breaks his toys," she said 
unconsciously to herself, but as if he were 
there to hear her. 

And then she looked round the room, and 
felt stunned and bewildered, while Lucie 
came in, and stood disconsolate, pouring out 
her lamentations in French, of which Trixie 
did not hear one word. 

Still confused and half-realising, she got 
up again, and went to her own sitting-room 
down-stairs. 

There was her little tea-table spread out, 
with the blue cup and saucer that always 
came for Eu, and there were more of his 
toys and picture-books,-the only bits of 
furniture that, as Jim had thought, gave the 
exquisite little apartment a look of habita- 
tion or of home. 

She sat down among them, and tried to 
realise. 

She knew what had happened to her — ^his 
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father had taken him to school, and had 
taken him thus, unknown to her, stolen him 
away out of revenge, in punishment rather, 
of the rebellious side she had taken with 
the child against him. 

He hated Jier, she groaned to herself, and 
he had vented his anger now by stealing her 
one treasured thing away ! 

She looked round at the beautiful, costly 
objects with which he had surrounded her, 
and she felt a bitter loathing of them within 
her soul. 

She tried not to let herself grow blind 
with anger till she had gauged the matter, 
and calculated the chances she had of having 
her child restored ; but she felt little hope 
of it. 

If Mr. Forde were determined, the power 
was in his haads, and her force against his 
could prevail nothing. 

The more she thought the feebler her 
hopes grew, and then at last, with a slow, 
gradually increasing intensity, a fierce 
energy of resentment against him rose 
within her heart. 
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She saw her dreary, solitary existence 
made dreary again by the loss of the child ; 
she saw these terrible, solitary days, these 
evenings — oh, God ! she thought she could 
not pass them by an empty cot up-stairs, or 
down here alone without him. Weeks and 
weeks following each other with dreary 
monotony, she must be without him, even, 
if he were restored to her for his holidays 
sometimes. 

She had known it must be some day, — but 
now, he was such a baby still, — and she 
could not live without him. Oh! it was 
cruel, — cruel! What right had he to rob 
her of her boy ? 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



BEGKLESS. 



Trixie must have sat there a long time, 
for the gleam of golden sunset that rested 
always at this hour on the pine fringe was 
quite gone from them, when she heard 
sounds of arrival below, — ^it was her husband 
returning. 

She sprang to her feet hastily, a sort of 
wHd hope seizing her that he might have 
brought back the child. 

She rushed to the head of the staircase 
and listened eagerly, — she could hear his 
voice distinctly below, and with a hungry 
ache at her heart's core she bent her ear, 
hoping against hope that she might catch 
the ringing child-tone as well. But she 
heard none. 
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Mr. Forde said some words to his servants, 
then he turned into the library, and she 
heard him shut the door. 

She ran down-stairs, still in the lace 
shawl and bonnet she had worn in driving 
that afternoon, and she reached the library, 
and burst in with flashing eyes and proud 
indignant mien. 

'^ Mr. Forde," she exclaimed hotly, 
" where is my child ? " 

He stood by the fireplace, and he turned 
round to her, and surveyed her quietly for 
an instant before he spoke. 

" I have taken my son to school," he said. 
" I thought it desirable he shoidd be there." 

" Base — cowardly — cruel ! " — she broke 
forth. " Where is the boy, I ask you ?" 

" I think," he replied quietly, '* it is just 
as well, for the present, you should not know." 

"Not know!" she cried, scarce conscious 
of the words she uttered, as they broke from 
her lips. " Not know where he is ! What 
right have you to steal my child ? " 

" My son," was all he answered her, in a 
composed tone. 
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"What right?" she went on, "My 
own boy, — ^the only thing I care for in life ! 
What right had you, in this base, cowardly 
way, to steal him away from me, — ^without 
telling me, — ^without letting me even wish 
him good-bye ? " 

" I thought we had better have no more 
scenes," said Mr. Forde quietly. " I sup- 
pose this one," he added, " is inevitable." 

" Give him back to me ! " she cried, 
frantic with excitement and passion. " TeU 
me where he is that I may go to him ! Tell 
me, — ^tell me, — I say ! — I cannot live with- 
out my child ! " 

"I will not tell you," he answered. 
"He is well, and happy, and cared for. 
You must be satisfied with that. I do not 
consider your influence over him is a good 
one. I have always managed my own afiairs 
in my own way, as you know, Mrs. Forde." 

She covered her face with her hands for a 
moment, and bitter thoughts against him 
burnt in her heart. 

" I hate you ! " she said, looking up at him 
suddenly, with passionately excited eyes. 
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He bowed slightly and smiled, and raised 
his eyebrows with a sarcastic glance, but 
his lip quivered strangely, as if scarcely 
controlled. 

" I know it," he said. 

^^ I will not stay with you," she went on, 
" I will not live in this house, — ^I hate you ! 
I always said I would leave you, if you took 
my child." 

^'You may live exactly where it suits 
you," he answered; and he turned his face 
away from her, and with all its hard 
obstinacy it was ftdl of gathering pain. 

" I will ! " she cried. " I will go, heaven 
knows I care not where !' — ^but I will not 
stay with you ! Once more I ask you, — 
once more, — will you teU me where he is ? 
Will you give me back my boy ? " 

" / will not^'* he answered ; and he turned 
his back towards her, and stood looking 
into the fireless grate. 

She stood also for a moment, quite silent, 
her face working with passion and resent- 
ment, her fingers knit together tight and 
hard. 

VOL. III. 
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She looked at him, — ^at his tall strong- 
built shoulders, — at the stem proud set of 
his grey head, — and then she drew her 
breath quick for an instant, and turned 
recklessly away. 

She went out into the hall, and glanced 
up the staircase, but she passed it. There 
were no servants there, — ^it was approach- 
ing the usual dinner-hour, — ^they were all 
below. 

She reached the front door, and unfastened 
it with her nervous, trembling fingers ; 
it swung open, and the pure cool air 
of the summer evening blew in upon her 
face. 

She passed out, and stood a moment, 
looking up and down. 

Oh, the soft quiet blush of the summer 
evening sky, — ^the song of the birds in the 
Gardens, — ^the breath of the scented air, they 
all came to her as she stood fierce and 
frantic with anger, halting on the door-step 
in her wild reckless way. 

She paused a moment, then turned round, 
and drew the great door to. It swung 
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heavily, and shut behind her with a loud 
crash, — she stood outside her home. 

She went down the steps, and passed 
slowly down the Palace Eoad. Where was 
she going ? She did not know. 

Oh God ! she thought, where should she 
find her boy ? She walked slowly, the cool 
air kissing softly her hot brow and cheeks. 
She struggled to regain composure, — ^reali- 
sation, — ^insight into her feelings and posi- 
tion ; but all within her seemed a fevered 
tumult of passion, of resentment, of reckless 
misery, and longing for her boy. Anger 
and hatred filled her heart towards her 
husband, and a dark thought fired her, — a 
fierce craving for revenge. 

She reached the comer and paused again, 
looking up and down towards Kensing- 
ton, and eastward to the London end. 
She stood uncertain where to turn her 
steps, — she stood with a flood of feeling, of 
desolation, of loneliness, of sufiering, stream- 
ing over her soul. Oh! would not any 
one tell her where to find her boy ? 

Passers by looked at her, and she glared 
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eagerly on them. They looked and won- 
dered at the slight, graeefdl, beantifdlly 
dressed form ; and she looked at them, with 
the impulse rising, as each hurried by her, 
that she would accost them, and inquire 
of them for her child. 

" Some one must know," she thought con- 
fiisedly, and the feeling came, at each fresh 
face, that some one among them would tell 
her where to go. 

Carriages were streaming past in numbers. 
Derby day was over, — ^people were coming 
home,— carriage after carriage dashed past 
her, raising clouds of dust, emitting tumults 
of laughter, dashing along imnoticed by 
her. 

She stood there, looking upwards and 
downwards along the way, wondering 
vaguely where to go to seek her child. 
More carriages, and yet more, and cloud 
after cloud of dust, and at last, among 
them all,— one, — a high mail - phaeton, 
driven recklessly along, came towards her, 
amidst shouts, and tumult, and confusion of 
voices and wheels. 
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It hurried along. She did not observe 
it,— she stood stiU, stunned, observing no- 
thing, by the dusty road side. 

But just as the phaeton came opposite to 
her, the driver's head was turned suddenly. 
Through the clouds of dust, through the 
vehicles crowding the way, he saw the 
figure on the pavement, and he swerved his 
horses suddenly, and stopped them at her 
feet. He sprang to the ground. 

"Trixie! You here ! " It was Qoff. 

She looked up at him, his face was flushed 
too with excitement. There was a terribly 
reckless look in his eyes, and his Hps shook 
as he began to speak again, for she made no 
answer to his first words. 

" In heaven's name I " he exclaimed, 
" Trixie, what is the matter ? " 

" Have you come back ? " she said. 

"Yes, — I've just got back?" he ex- 
claimed wildly. "Hang it! never mind 
wretched me, — what's the matter with you, 
Trixie? Speak, can't you? You are as 
white as death. There is ^something the 
matter, I know," 
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^^They hare stolen my boy ! " she broke 
out, and tbe constzamed oomposore ntterly 
left her tones. 

"Yonr boy! — Ku? — What do yon 
mean?" 

Her passion broke ont again. 

^^He has taken him! I hate him, — I 
will not liye with him, — I haye left him, 
Godfrey, I haye walked ont of his honse, 
and I will not go back again. I hate him ! 
I cannot liye there without my boy ! " 

A flush deep» than the fire of his excite- 
ment coyered for an instant Godfrey's brow, 
and then he became pale again. He drew 
his breath hard, and caught her hand sud- 
denlyinhis. 

" Trixie ! " he exclaimed, " I do not 
understand you.'' 

" I don't know what I am saying," she 
replied. "I feel half wild; my head is 
burning ! " and she put her hand up to it. 

" Where are you going ? " he said. 

"I have not the least idea; I want to 
find the chUd." 

He glanced round. Carriages were still 
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hurrying along the road, the crowd growing 
thicker and thicker. He held her hand in 
his tightly, and looked firom his own car- 
riage to her. 

"Will you drive with me just a little 
way ? " he said, " We must talk more 
quietly about it, and you can tell me all. 
Perhaps I can help you about Eu ; at all 
events, come a little way with me. I have 
something I want to say to youP 

She hesitated and looked up. Some one 
jostled her on the pavement at that instant, 
and she turned to make way. The street 
was crowded, even with walkers now. She 
looked at the face of the person that had 
brushed her so closely, and caught an ex- 
pr«ion of artonidmL npon I ftat re- 
called her to recognise it. It was an old 
servant of Mr. Forde's, a man who had 
been his valet for years, and between whom 
and Trixie there had been a spirit of dislike 
and antagonism through all her married life. 

The man looked hard at her now, asto- 
nished, but half-impudent and amused. She 
had forgotten for the moment that she was 
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standing thns strangely, at this late honr, 
looking eager and excited, her hand in 
Godfrey's clasp. She tamed with scomfdl 
indignation npon the servant, and he touched 
his hat moodily, and went his way. 

" Win yon drive a little way ? " persisted 
Godfrey. ^^We cannot talk here, and I 
have something to say to you." 

She hesitated still. Mr. Forde would not 
like it, that was certain, and that servant 
would be sure to teU him. Additional 
reason why she should go. And Jim was 
away, and she had no one to help her. 
Perhaps Godfrey might think of some 
means of finding her boy. 

Yes ; she would go with him, and she let 
him help her in. 

And he took his seat beside her, trembling 
with agitation, and he turned the horses' 
heads slowly from the crowded thorough- 
fare. 

And they went, driving quietly on, 
through the soft night-air, and the hay- 
scented meadows, across the golden, gorse- 
covered heath, through Bichmond Park, and 
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on, on, while the summer-moon rose over 
them in silent loveliness, and the stars came 
oat in the deep curtain of the sky, whisper- 
ing their message of pnre peace, heaven- 
bom and nnearth-like, for which their 
hearts, passionate and fevered with rash 
excitement, had no reply. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

ASHLEIGH AGAIN. 

The little inn of Ashleigh, nestling in its 
bower of laburnum and lilac, was quiet as 
usual that summer night, the westeria clus- 
tering over the porch, the river glancing 
under its green bank by the garden end. 

In the early evening the old woman had 
gone in and out, gathering her fowls about 
her, and driving them to roost. She sat 
shelling peas now by the open door as the 
sun set, for she had a visitor, and his dinner 
was at present her prime concern. 

Down upon the green bank, close by the 
water's edge, among the broad dockan 
leaves and the yeUow buttercups, lay Jim 
Lindsay, while the sun set in broad sheets 
of gold and amber on the river, and the 
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old landlady shelled peas in the porch 
above. 

He had been there for days ; instinct had 
brought him, he scarce knew why. 

When he left Trixie's boudoir, after the 
farewell of that afternoon, he had not known 
where to turn his steps. He was very 
miserable, very weighted with anxiety for 
her, very full of his own life-long passionate 
tenderness, and painfuUy mcertain whether 
he should have left her or not. 

It was that vein of sternness in disapproval 
running through his character that had 
made him turn gravely away, and had made 
him resolve with himself, and tell her, that 
he would stay to see her act wrongly no 
more. 

And now ? Ever since the very hour 
when he had left her he had been pleading 
for her at the bar of his own judgment, 
finding excuses for her in his own heart, 
and softening to the memory of her. 

When he left her it was not to go far 
away. He had told Marjory he was un- 
happy, and she, knowing the old trouble. 
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and seemg the strange, present condition of 
things, had not been astonished. She had 
made no objecting remarks when he said he 
mnst leave town for a few days, and when 
he went withont even telling her where he 
meant to go. 

He wanted qniet, he felt, to think for 
Trixie and, for himself to throw off the 
poignant inflnence from his neires and 
spirits, and to consider what shonld be said 
or done. 

He fonnd instinct led him to the little 
nook by the river, where they had passed 
that happy evening days ago. It was his 
last sweet memory of her, as she had sat 
leaning against the tree-stem on the daisy 
bank; and he came back now and threw 
himself down there evening after evening. 

He pretended to read, but in reality he 
would only throw back his head, look up at 
the green foliage and the summer sky, and 
brood over the strange complexity that he 
seemed to see everywhere in all their lives. 

Could he not wrench her influence, he 
asked himself, away from his own history ? 
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Could he not, with the same force with 
which he had ever treated himself, pluck 
out now this one thorn of pam in his 
career? 

There were other women perhaps as fair, 
he thought ; he had plenty to offer ; he had 
still before him a young, vigorous life: 
could he not now turn really from the 
thought of her^ forget her entirely, and 
cease to let her influence his being ? 

He could not — ^he could not ; it was the 
one thing not in him to do. He could not 
annihilate the fidelity of his heart, — ^firm, 
strong, indomitable as ever, it quivered 
within him. He buried his face in his 
hands now again and again, and forced him- 
self to look into his spirit, and he found 
her still there — her face, her tones, her 
bright, winsome smile, all there, the only 
reflection answering to love within his 
heart. He loved her, he loved her still ! 
He must keep away from her ; he must kill 
that craving wish to be with her, to watch 
over her, to make a part in her life. He 
must fight it out again, he felt — the battle 
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of her power over him, and lie must wrench 
himself away from it for ever. 

He watched the simset; the night fell 
over river and meadow, the moon rose 
above a chestnut grove on the opposite 
side. He heard the old woman's voice 
calling her chickens, he heard the dog bark 
as the fat Aldemey cows were driven home, 
and as the darkness came he went into the 
house. 

There was a small sitting-room devoted to 
his use at the end of the passage, a room 
with a low French window opening to the 
ground. It opened on to a wooden balcony, 
that ran roimd the end of the house ; the 
westeria and early roses hung round the 
window ; the river, broad, glistening, and ex- 
pansive, floated quietly below ; the distant 
view of undulating meadow, of chestnut 
woods, of the far-off sloping Surrey hills, 
made the window a pleasant one to sit by, 
through a summer's night, while the fra- 
grant smoke from a cigar curled into the air. 

Jim dined and sat down there, throwing 
open the window, and leaning half into the 
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balcony to enjoy the cool night breeze, and 

tiie soft moonlit yiew. 

• • • • • 

The horses were very weary, the reins lay 
heayily on their backs, and they crept along 
now at a slow pace, as Godfrey and Trixie 
left London &r behind them, and rolled 
throngh the night air, by the water-side. 

The breeze, as it met them, cooled her 
brow, the soft fragrance of the hay-fields, 
the low mnrmnrings of the evening, soothed 
her spirit, as she leant back, almost silent, 
and gradually calmness, realisation, nnder- 
standing returned to her, as her anger and 
passion passed away. 

"We must go back, Godfrey," she said 
at last. Back where she knew not, — 
back to home, to Eu surely, — ^back, at all 
events, to herself. "Godfrey, we must 
turn," she repeated. 

He had said little either as they rolled 
along, but the excitement had not left his 
face, — ^there was a haggard weary look upon 
it, too, and a vehement expression of eager- 
ness in his eyes. 
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He turned to her, as he drew in the reins, 
and stopped his horses, and held them with 
one hand, while he put out the other and 
laid it on hers. 

" I will never let you go back ! " he ex- 
claimed. 

She tried to draw away her hand, but he 
held it fiercely. 

"Listen to me," he said. "You cannot 
go back, it is done. There is no returning." 

"What do you mean?" she said. "I 
was angry,:— it is over now. I will go baek 
and persuade him; perhaps if I try dif- 
ferently, Godfrey, and beg him to forgive 
me, he may let me have Kupert again." 

A dark flush covered Godfrey's brow, and 
he went on vehemently. 

." Listen to me, Trixie. / am ruined, / 
am done for. I have no prospect, nothing 
in this life; have you no feeling left for 
me ? Can you think of no one but your 
boy ? You used to love me once, have you 
no pity for me now ? " 

She let her hand rest in his without 
resistance for a moment now. 



— I 
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" Yes," she said softly, " I am yery sorry 
for you, Godfrey, very sorry. Why did 
you do it?" 

"It was madness," he exclaimed, "but 
it is done. I am ruined again, I have 
nothing left under heaven; nothing, but 
— Oh ! Trixie, Trixie, my life-long love for 
you ! You used to love me, — you did love 
me once." 

She shook her head. 

" Yes, Godfrey, once, — ^that was long ago, 
before Kupert came, long before." 

" And I, I love you now, Trixie, more 
utterly, more miserably, ten thousand times, 
than I loved you then. You have your 
boy, but think what it has been to me, the 
ruin, the devastation of my whole wretched 
life. I have always loved you, I have 
never ceased to love you. It was the 
devil's curse that drove me from you those 
years ago ; I have never known a moment's 
prosperity, a moment's peace, Trixie, since 
then." 

She looked still only sorrowftdly at him. 

" I wish you had not done it, Godfrey," 

VOL. in. p 
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she said. ^'It would hare made a great 
difference, I think, to both onr lires.'^ 

^^ It would hare sared me, and now nothing 
can. Trixie, hare you grown quite hard- 
hearted? Haye you not a bit of feeling left 
for me ? Xot a bit of lig^ of hope, to 
throw upon this black, horrid, prospect of 
my life, that you may still loye me, some 
future day?" 

" I am very sorry for you," she said. 

"But you love," he cried vehemently, 
" you love only " 

" My boy," she answered in a low tone. 
" Godfrey, turn the horses' heads, and take 
me home*" 

He trembled with excitement, and the 
old fierce determined expression came into 
his £eu^ again for a moment. He looked 
round at her, and his eyes glittered angrily. 
But she looked so calmly at him, she looked 
80 unmoved by his fervour, so full of her 
one thought, her one desire to be back 
again, and to regain her boy, that he turned 
away again with a passionate exclamation, and 
struck his horses until they sprang ia the air. 
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^^ Godfrey ! " She put her hand out, and 
caught his ann. He drew in the reinB 
firmly, stopped the restive horses, and 
turned to her again, 

" Trixie, I am going away. Hear me ; 
why should you go back? You will not 
get your boy in that way, Mr. Forde will 
never let him be with you again. Think, 
Trixie, of your home without him, of all 
these years, when he will not be there." 

She shivered. 

"He must let me have him!" she ex- 
claimed passionately. "He must, — he 
must ! " 

"And you know he will not^^ Godfrey 
quietly replied. 

She hid her face in her hands. 

"Do you think he will listen to you? 
Do you think, from the past, that he will 
change anything in his plans for the future 
of the child ? " 

" Hush ! Hush ! " she cried bitterly. 
" I know, I know, why do you remind me 
of it? Take me back, Godfrey, and let me 
plead with him — ^let me plead with him now." 
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''Twill not/ " he muttered fiercely, under 
his breath ; but he turned, with a voice of 
soft persuasion to her again. " Listen, 
Trixie. I know of places far away, hidden 
— ^no one could find them, some by the 
Mediterranean, and beautiful places in the 
Tyrol mountains, where Ku would be so 
happy, if we could only get him there." 
She did not answer, and he went on. " If 
we could get him, Trixie ! You kno\^ you 
wiU not see him now by returning home. 
My life is gone, it is a dreary ruin now 
before me, but it would be stiU worth 
living, if you would let me live it for you, 
for your boy and you." 

How soft his voice was, and how plea- 
santly it came to her, even at that moment, 
always like the cadence of a sweet once- 
beloved song ! 

" It would be impossible," she whispered. 

" No, no, — I could easily find him, — trust 
me to carry him away. No one would 
discover us, — ^we would be so happy, — ^he, 
and you, and I, — ^we would live only for 
him, Trixie, only for him." 
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She was still silent. She hid her face, 
and the night breeze whispered round her, 
and his voice went softly on. She saw 
visions with her mind's eye, — old, old 
visions of the green terrace at Sea Grange ; 
of the far away silvery line of the 
Forth ; of herself in the unshadowed glory of 
her young happiness, when that same voice 
spoke softly, and spoke winningly, as it 
seemed to her again to speak now. 

And she saw visions of her great dreary 
home, — ^those large empty rooms, — ^the dull 
companionship of her estranged husband, — 
that death in life she lived without the 
boy. 

And then, as Godfrey's voice went on 
persuadingly, she saw bright visions, as he 
described them, of the blue smile of the 
Mediterranean, the wave-washed shingle in 
a happy sunlit land ; of Eu picking shells 
by the sea-tide ; of a home untroubled by any 
cold stem presence, where that voice would 
always fall softly, and where Ku's bright 
face was by her, without fear of being 
snatched away. 
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It felt safe, — ^inviting, — a fair alluring 
vision ; — if they could only escape with him 
there. 



When the horses moved on again, she 
had raised her face, and let her hand stay 
in his ; and there was the old look of quiet 
triumph in Godfrey's eyes, as the spire of 
Ashleigh appeared above the chestnuts, and 
he turned the horsiBS towards the entrance 
of Ashleigh inn-yard. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



ON THE EDGE. 



How quiet the night was, as Jim sat there ; 
how softly the river rippled, how quietly 
the breeze rustled in the chestnuts, as he 
leant on the balcony, and smoked his 
thought-soothing cigar ! 

The shadow on the water was broad and 
deep, the glance of the moonlight was soft, 
and silvery, the twitter of the insects in the 
grass below came pleasantly up to him, and 
he enjoyed the silence and the stillness of 
this nature-rest. 

Suddenly a sound reached him, the roll 
of a carriage into the yard behind. 

" Visitors ! " he thought to himself. 
" Unexpected ! " And he heard imme- 
diately the noises that announce all inn 
arrivals below. 
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Presently, steps came along the passage. 
The old landlady's voice reached him, — ^the 
door of the parlour next his was thrown 
open, and the visitor entered the next 
room. 

Some one threw the window open, — ^it 
gave, like his, on to the balcony, — ^it was 
not half a foot away from him, — ^a low rail 
separated their part of the balcony from his. 

The door of the room was closed again, 
and the steps of the old landlady were heard 
along the passage, and all was silent once 
more in the adjoining room. 

He almost forgot he had neighbours, all 
seemed again so still, and he puJSed his 
cigar, and looked on the river, and felt the 
quiet of the night falling again upon his 
spirit, as his thoughts wandered back their 
usual pathway towards London, and his 
heart's centre there. 

A silence, deep and only broken by the 
river-murmur, and the breezes stirring 
among the flowers, — ^a long silence, a long 
moment of unruffled thought, — and then, — a 
sound fell suddenly upon his ear, — ^a few 
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broken words, spoken so strangely near him, 
that he started at the first tone ; and then 
he sprang upright and stood transfixed,— 
for the murmuring voice quivered with a 
thriU of intense feeling to his heart's depth, 
and his heart's pulse seemed stilled. For 
the voice, whispering low and soft to itself, 
so strangely close to his ear, was the one he 
loved above all other voices, the only voice 
that had an echo of heaven for him. 

He listened, and his pulse seemed to 
cease for that instant, and then throbbed 
fiercely in his heart anew. He caught his 
breath, quick and strong, and he listened, 
till another footstep trod the passage, and 
the door next to his was opened again. 

It was a firm, heavy footstep, this time, 
and in another second he heard the other 

voice. 

# * # # 

She was kneeling by the window, leaning 
on a chair, as Godfrey entered, and when he 
came close up to her, she turned her face to 
him, trembling, a little pale, and shadowed 
by some anxiety, but beautiful,— so beau- 
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tiftily he thought, as the soft moonlight 
shone on it. 

She rose and stood by him, and he seized 
both her hands in his. 

" My own, — ^my own ! " he exclaimed. 
" At last,— for ever ! " 

She looked up at him. Her thoughts 
were full of something else, and she did not 
seem to take in the passionate eagerness of 
his words. 

"Are you sure," she said wistfully, 
" that you can get the child ? " 

He frowned. He knew it was a base 
falsehood he was telling her. He knew no 
law in Europe would leave them in pos- 
session of her child, but the devU tempted 
him, and he deceived her, and he lured her 
with this one only heart-tempting power ; 
and again and again he assured her that 
they would succeed, that they would escape 
together, she, with him to protect them, 
and the little child. 

He knew he was lying, but before she 
discovered the deception — the tempter's voice 
still told hiTn — she would have taken the step 
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irrevocably that would make her his, — she 
would have no shelter but in his love, — 
have nothing on the wide wide earth to 
cling to but him, — she would belong to him,. 
— ^be his, his, and his only for ever ! 

" Do not fear," he said. " I will find 
the boy. Look up at me, Trixie, you trust 
me, do you not, for ever and ever?" he 
repeated. " You trust only in me now ? " 

" Yes," she said simply. "I trust you." 

And she was going to say more. She 
had his hand between both hers now, and a 
grave, almost solemn, look came into her 
eyes, — she raised them to his face, and she 
opened her lips to speak, — ^but some one 
stirred near them. 

There was a broken exclamation, in a 
voice strangely unexpected. A shadow 
crossed between them and the silver moon- 
light, — a figure vaulted over the low rail 
of the balcony, — and Jim Lindsay entered 
through the open window, and stood be- 
tween them in the room. 

An exclamation from both, — a backward 
start, — a moment of the utter silence of 
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astonishment, as he looked from &ce to iace, 
and then Godfrey tnmed upon him, with a 
black countenance, and a strong fierce oath, 
and exclaimed — 

"What brings you here? As usual: 
for ever in my path, — ^for ever in my way ! 
What brings you here ? " he cried, pouring 
execrations upon Jim's unwelcome head. 

" I am here to protect my cousin ! " cried 
Jim, his chest heaving with indignant 
excitement, his eyes flashing into Godfrey's 
face. 

"To protect her? What right have 
you to protect her ? How dare you come 
in between her and me, as you have been 
doing my whole life long ? I know what 
you want, I know what it is ! How dare 
you come ? " 

" Godfrey ! " cried Trixie, pressing in 
between them. 

" I know, you sneaking fellow ! '^ began 
Godfrey again, for his passion and dis- 
appointment had got the better of him, and 
the words poured out, he aU unconscious 
of what he said. But he went no farther. 
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" Silence ! " thundered Jim. " If you 
have such words to say to me, Godfrey 
Hamilton, let them be said at another time, 
and elsewhere." 

" Oh, curse it ! " cried Godfrey bitterly. 
" Why did you come — ^why did you come ? 
Where in the name of heaven did you come 
from ? " 

" That is of little importance," said Jim 
calmly. "There is something else to be 
answered just now. Where do you come 
from, and what does all this mean ? " 

" Curse it ! " growled Godfrey again, and 
he turned away from him to the window 
in moody despair. 

Jim looked at Trixie. 

She put up her hands and clasped his arm. 

" Jiii;i," she said, " let me tell you. Oh, 
how I wish I had seen you before ! You 
might have helped me better even than 
Godfrey can. Jim, Jim ! he has taken away 
Kupert — he has taken away my boy ! " 

" Who— what ? what do you mean ? " he 
answered bewildered. " Godfrey stolen 
your child ! " 
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"No, no — ^Mr. Forde has done it. He 
is gone, Jim ; I do not know where he is ; 
I cannot find him, and he will not give 
him to me again ! Oh, Jim, is it not 
terrible?': 

"What has it to do with your being 
here ? " asked Jim very gravely. 

" Godfrey was going to find him for me, 
and " 

" What ? " 

" We were going to carry him away." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " exclaimed Godfrey, 
turning towards them a haggard, despairing 
qonntenance; "never mind all that now; 
it is all over and done for." 

" What do you mean ? Cannot you find 
him then ? " she cried. 

Godfrey looked bitterly at her, and turned 
away. 

" Trixie ! " said Jim. He had taken her 
hand, and drawn her down on to the sofa 
beside him, and he was looking sorrowfully 
into her excited face. " Trixie, — do you 
know what you were going to do ? " 

" Escape from Mr. Forde ! "■ she ex- 
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claimed, setting her teeth angrily together ; 
" escape from him, Jim, carry away Rupert, 
and go and live with him somewhere fax 
away, where no one could find us, nor steal 
my boy again." 

" Trixie, Trixie ! and will you not come 
now ? " cried Godfrey, suddenly turning to 
her again, and stretchiug out his arms to 
her with a sudden energy of bitter long- 
ing; "Trixie, Trixie! will you let me go 
alone ? Will you not come with me ? Oh, 
do not listen to him : I will find the boy ; 
he shall go with us. Come, Trixie, wiU 
you not come ? " 

Jim turned angrily upon him, and looked 
with scorn and reproachful horror into his 
face. 

" You lie to her I " he cried, " you know 
before heaven you do. You may tempt her 
with such a vile falsehood as that, but you 
know that no power of yours can give her 
back her child.' ^ 

" Curse it ! " said Godfrey, again tumiug 
away from them. " Take her back, then, if 
that is what you axe driving at, and let me 
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go. Little you care, or she cares, or any 
one cares, what becomes of my wretched 
life ! " 

" Godfrey, Godfrey ! " cried Trixie, 

Jim turned to her; his thoughts had 
been working quickly as they spoke on 
what had to be done for her, and done 
instantly too. The hour was late, he 
must act for her without delay, 

" Trixie,'^ he said, " you must come back 
with me." 

" Where ? '' she exclaimed. 

" To your home. Godfrey has deceived 
you, and you must return home, for that is 
the only way you can ever regain your 
child." 

" Cannot Godfrey find him ? May I not 
go, Jim ? I do not want to return to Mr. 
Forde. May I not carry my child away ? 
I only want to have him in safety, where 
he caunot get him and take him from me 
again." 

"Impossible!" Jim answered. "Trixie," 
he went on tenderly, " poor little one ! was 
there no one to guard you — no one to warn 
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you, and to tell you what the sin is you 
were about to do ? " 

" Jim, Jim ! I want my boy ! " 

"The greatest sin," he continued, "a 
woman can commit against her husband, 
against her child, against her God," 

She looked up at him, and from him to God- 
frey. A sudden pallor covered her flushed 
cheek, and her eyes distended wpnderingly 
for an instant as she turned them on his face. 
Then the meaning of his words came to her 
with a sharp, revealing power, and the 
abyss before her sprang open at her feet, 
and she saw, all suddenly and instan- 
texieously, into its horror and ite depths. 

"Jim," she began, " I never thought — " 

Then she turned from him, hid her face 
in her hands, and burst into floods of bitter 
tears. 

" Poor child ! " he said, rising from her 
side. 

Ah ! she must weep, he thought, and he 
must act quickly for her. 

" Godfrey," he said, " will you help me 
about a carriage ? What is to be done ? 

VOL. III. Q 
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She must be taken back without delay, or 
it will be too late," he added anxiously. 

Godfrey turned gloomily round on him. 

'^ Well, I suppose it must be," he said. 
" The game is up ! " and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

"Come and help me," persisted Jim. 
"We must get a carriage. Trixie, it wiU 
be only a few minutes, then I will return 
for you. Stay and wait for me here." 

She signed an answer to him, but her 
face was still hidden from him, and the two 
left the room together. 

Godfrey's horses were exhausted, they 
could not return to London that night ; but 
the resources of the inn supplied another 
pair and an old-fashioned carriage, and they 
were speedily ordered round. 

They were coming ; the sounds of their 
preparation were distinctly audible from the 
yard behind ; and Godfrey and Jim, having 
given their orders, stood a moment in the 
porch before returning again to Trixie in 
the little room. 

The moonlight flooded in under the 
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westeria and roses, — the river rippled 
softly,— the sflence of the night stiU sur- 
rounded them as they stood side by side, 
and Jim looked once more into his com- 
panion's face. There was no anger there 
now, only pain, and that great despair. 

" Godfrey," he said, " you will live to be 
glad I came." 

There was a moment's silence. 

" I dare say," said the other moodily. 

" You will, you will," Jim repeated again. 
" Oh, Godfrey, — ^how had you the heart to 
do it ! " 

" I could not help it, Jim. I have 
nothing else to live for. I am ruined again. 
I am going off, heaven knows where, and 
oh, the temptation of carrying that face with 
me was more than I could bear." 

" I thought you hved her^'* said Jim. 

" Love her ! God knows I do ! — ^love 
her more than everything in life and 
death together. Oh, — ^to think of years 
without her again ! I could not resist it. 
I would have made her happy, Jim— I 
would have made her forget that boy. 
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Good God, you, if any one, should not be 
hard on me ; no one knows better than you 
do what it all is. You love her too, Jim; I 
know it. You have loved her ever since we 
were both of us boys ; I know you have." 

Jim bent his head. 

" It is true," he answered. 

" Good heavens ! and how you have gone 
on these years ! She does not think you care 
for her. You went away again and again 
without saying a word, and now " 

" I love her," repeated Jim quietly. " I 
have never had any thought for her save 
her happiness in this life and in that which 
is to come. If I could see her contented 
and at rest," he added, " I should be satis- 
fied with what concerns me." 

'^ Should you ? And I — I should hate to 
see her happy. I cannot bear to see her 
with that boy. I should kill her husband, 
I think, if she loved him; it would drive 
me mad to think it was as well with her as 
if she had married me. What a business it 
has all been ! What does one go on living 
for ? What have I left, what shall I do, 
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where shall I go, in God's name? To 
wander about again, like an outcast, upon 
the earth ! " 

" What shall you do ? '^ asked Jim. 

" I do not know, I will not go back to 
town, — I think I shall never go back. I 
I am off somewhere. I do not know 
where, — ^I will start for Dover to-night, and 
cross the Channel. Perhaps I shall feel 
better on the other side. And I cannot 
come to London if I wished it, — ^the Derby 
has finished me up; on eyery side I am 
completely done. Here is the carriage. 
Stop, Jim, — ^I'll go up and tell her it is 
here." 

And Jim let him go. 

She was sitting upright, on the little hard 
green sofa, when he entered the room again. 
She was drying her tears away, and she 
rose as he came in, and went up to him, 
and put her hand in his. 

She was going to speak, looking gravely 
up, but he began with eager vehemence — 

" Trixie, forgive me ! " he cried. "Here, 
before we part for ever, tell me you forgive 
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me. Jim was right. I deceived you. It 
was you I wanted, — ^you, — you, — to come 
away with me, and make a bit of sunshine 
in my ruined life." 

" Godfrey — Godfrey ! " she answered, 
looking up at him, with eyes brimming 
over with tears. 

"My black life, — ^my hopeless future. 
Oh ! I wanted you in it, — my own darling 
— my only love ! "Why were you taken 
from me, — ^why did they drive me from you 
those years ago ? Oh ! Trixie, it has made 
a hard thing of life for me, — I have never 
had any anchor, any hope, or centre for 
existence since I lost your love." 

" I am sorry," she said slowly, "very — 
very — sorry." 

"But I am thankful," he continued 
bitterly, "yes, I am thankful that Jim 
came, and that, — ^it is not to be. Farewell, 
Trixie, forgive me, — I have clouded enough 
already, and I was plotting to blacken your 
whole fair life. Go back to your boy, and 
God give him to you, my little pure-hearted 
dear one — go back, — and forget me and my 
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wasted life. Forgive me, — Trixie, say yoii 
forgive me first" 

She looked sadly at him. 

"Oh! Goflf, Goff," she said suddenly, "I 
wish it were eight years ago ! " 

"Oh that it were! My darling, — ^my 
darling ! " he cried, in a broken bitter 
voice, " are you sorry for me ? Have you 
one little bit of love left for me in all your 
heart ? " 

" I have always been fond of you, God- 
frey," she answered. " I do not want you 
to go quite away. Come back, — some day." 

" Have you any love left for me ? " he 
urged. " That I may carry it away in my 
heart with me, — just a far distant glimmer 
of a possible hope. We are both yoimg, 
after all, — there may be a future. Tell me, 
Trixie, that you love me a little still." 

She shook her head. 

" Good-bye," she answered, " good-bye." 

Then she paused, — and was going, — ^but 
she stopped an instant and turned to him 
again. 

"Godfrey," she continued, "^ry to do 
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better. I am so, so sorry, — ^it makes me 
sad beyond everything when I think of 
your life. Try, try to do better." 

" God help me ! I will try," he said. 
" Good-bye — ^no, do not go, Trixie, Trixie," 
and he caught her hand eagerly again, " do 
not go ! " But she looked up at him, — ^wist- 
ftdly indeed and very sadly, but with quiet 
control, — " Good-bye," she murmured once 
more in a low broken voice. 

" Good-bye ! " he cried bitterly, " Good- 
bye ! " and she was gone. 

# # # # 

The grey morning was breaking over 
London before the carriage, with Jim and 
Trixie, drove in at the far west end. 

The row of houses in Palace Gardens 
stood weirdly wrapt in the silvery mist, 
clearing away at the approach of dawn. 
The large mansion of the Fordes stood cold 
and uninviting, with closed blinds and 
bolted door, as they approached it. 

" I think I was mad last night," said 
Trixie, as the carriage stopped before the 
door. 
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Jim looked gravely, in silent answer, into 
her face. He sprang out and rang loudly 
the great bell. 

Several times without any result he rang 
it, listening anxiously as the peal died into 
silence, after sounding strangely through 
the morning air. 

Once again he rang it, — ^he looked un- 
easily round, for he had vague forebodings 
as to the upshot of this unlucky escapade 
of Trixie's, which he had not whispered to 
her. 

At length he heard footsteps, the door 
was opened, swinging heavUy back, as it had 
sw4 M-id Trf=de lie rigM Wore, a^d 
the person who appeared at it was Mr. 
Forde's servant, the same man who had 
passed her and Godfrey, as they stood 
together, at the end of Palace Eoad. 

He bowed gravely to Jim, but held the 
door firmly in his hand. 

"Mrs. Forde," Jim announced curtly. 
" Open the door." 

The man smiled,— a grim sardonic ex- 
pression passed oyer his face. 
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" Impossible, sir," lie replied. 

" What do you mean ? " said Jim, and he 
turned angrily upon the servant. 

"Very sorry, — ^impossible, — ^Mr. Forde's 
order. No admittance, sir, — ^very sorry," 
he began again, but Jim turned sharply 
from him. 

His brow contracted with pain and care, 
— ^he paused a moment. Their coming was 
certainly untimely — what should be done ? 

The servant was respectful, but looked 
determined, — Jim could not bear the idea 
of a persuasive argument with him. 

He thought quickly, then came down the 
steps again. Yes, — it would be better, he 
thought, to hold no more parley, — ^it was 
not Mr. Forde's servant who must be dealt 
with. The order must be cancelled or — 
obeyed. 
* He came back to Trixie. 

"I fear Mr. Forde is angered," he said, 
" he has given strange orders, but I think 
we had better not contend them now. Come 
home with me to Marjory, Trixie, — it is the 
best thing we can do." 
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She understood him, and he took his 
place again by her side. They turned 
the horses eastward, away from Palace 
Gardens, to Jim's and Margie's lodgings in 
Mayfair. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



MT SON AND HEIR. 



" It is of no use, Mr. Lindsay, you need not 
trouble yourself further in the matter. My 
mind is made up." 

And Mr. Forde folded his arms slowly, 
and drew himself up, as he stood on the 
hearth-rug, and looked coldly across the 
room at Jim. 

It was still the early morning. Jim had 
been there (leaving Trixie with Marjory), 
before Mr. Forde was down. He had 
waited for him in the library, and had 
been confronting him now, with his story, 
with his pleadings for Trixie, a long fdtile 
hour. 

His story was a difficult one to put truth- 

ly. A story of temper, — of violent re- 
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sentment, of the deliriimi of anger, but, — as 
he urged, — of anger only,— no heart's in- 
fideUty had coerced her, no love had driven 
her onwards, no love but that embittered 
tenderness for her boy, no love but that 
mother's love, maddened by the foiled 
sense of her bereavement, stung by the 
secret theft of her child. 

A strange story of passionate anger, and 
of regret, — a pleading tale of Trixie's re- 
pentance, laid low at her husband's feet. 

Too late! He turned coldly away from 
it. He Hstened bitterly, with silent sar- 
castic looks to James's words, — ^he said little 
in answer, save that he had made up his 
mind. She should not return to him; she 
had left him by her own deed; she had 
given him grounds to forbid her his home ; 
she had shown herself imworthy to bring up 
his son, he repeated, he would be carefully 
guarded from her influence in times to 
come. 

"It is her own doing," he repeated. 
"She has left my home. She shall want for 
nothing, Mr. Lindsay, but she shall enter 
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here no more. I have grounds sufficient, as 
you know, for her exclusion," 

" Let me plead with you, let me plead," 
repeated Jim again. 

But the face he looked on grew harder 
each time he spoke. 

"It is unavailing. I have resolved. I 
prefer my solitude to her presence. I have 
my son to care for ; he can now return to 
my house. She has proved herself un- 
worthy to be near him, her home must be 
apart from his and mine." 

" Oh pause," cried Jim to him. " Pause 
in this act of cruelty — ^think of her life bereft 
of her child." 

"She has proved herself unworthy," 
repeated the shipbuilder. "I wiU have 
none of her influence upon my son." 

" Oh, sir," cried Jim to him again, " she 
is his mother, remember it,— think for a 
moment, think only for your boy, think of 
him bereft of her." 

"He will do very well," replied Mr. 
Forde. " I must make a man of him, not 
a mother's whining child. Leave my boy 
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to me, Mr. Lindsay, you need not trouble 
yourself on his account." 

"Think of her, sir, for one pitying 
moment. She is his mother, he is all she 
loves in life." 

" She never remembered," was the answer, 
" that / was his father, that he was my only 
son, she never taught him to love me. He 
must grow up in my way, Mr. Lindsay, he 
is to inherit my gold ! He must grow up 
in my txainmg, not in hers." 

" Oh, have pity ! " cried Jim. 

" She shall want for nothing," answered 
Mr. Forde, " but I will not have her back. 
She haa injured me, insulted me, estranged 
my oaly son from me ; she has been selfish 
and heartless towards me. My home shall 
be hers no more. Go back, and tell her 
this, Mr. Lindsay, if you will, and no one 
knows better than she does, how merited 
are the words I employ. Go back, and tell 
her : — she knows how I once loved her, and 
as 8he hardened her heart towards me, 
so now I harden mine to her. Go back; 
say no more to me." 
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And he turned, with a hot flush of irre- 
pressible excitement rushing over his cold 
face. He had loved her, and that was the 
sting of poison now, 

"Will you let her child come to her 
sometimes ? " urged Jim. 

"Never!" shouted Mr. Forde. "She 
would steal his whole heart away from me. 
I want him. I want his love, I say — ^he 
is my son, my heir, I tell you. I will leave 
him uncoimted gold. Can I have him made 
bitter against me, when I have toiled my 
life away for his aggrandisement, and when 
I have amassed money all these years for 
bim ? She shall never see him ! " 

" Money in the future, sir, will not make 
up to him for the loss of his mother 
now." 

" It must, it shall ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Forde. "He will be a rich man, I tell 
you. He will have the broadest lands in 
Scotland for his inheritance, and I have 
made for him this position, and I will leave 
it to him completed, before I die. I will. 
Can I have his heart stolen from me now ? 
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What can lie want, that I cannot give him, 
sir ? — my son ! " 

" He is but a baby still, poor child," said 
Jim sadly. " There is nothing he needs 
in this life at present as much as his 
mother's love." 

"And does he need no father's?" thun- 
dered Mr. Forde, in anger. " Go out of my 
sight, sir ! and leave me to my own affairs. 
Go back to my wife, and tell her that she 
threatened to disgrace my name, and that 
never more shall she cross my threshold, 
nor while heaven leaves my child alive to 
me shaU she come near me again. Go, sir ! 
leave me alone." 

Alone ? Yes, for Jim went from him and 
he was alone. 

Alone, in his excitement, in his anger, in 
his bitter heart-writhings of indomitable 
pain. For there was terrible pain within 
him, though he crushed it again and again 
with his anger, though he fanned up anew 
the flames of his fury against her, in 
the vain hope that they might consume the 
pain. 
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He sat there alone; and the morning 
grew, and they brought him his tray of 
breakfast, — an hour later they carried it un- 
tasted away. He sat through the morning, 
nursing and fanning his anger. He turned 
to his papers by-and-by, and strove sternly 
to occupy himself in re-arranging his private 
affairs. 

He took his will out, as the day wore on, 
and wrote codicils to it, and contemplated 
with satisfaction the vast legacies to his 
boy. 

" There will be nothing like it in Scot- 
land," he murmured. " He is the richest 
heir beyond the Tweed." 

And he found consolation in the reflec- 
tion, and poured over his long list of posses- 
sions, for many lonely hours. 

" Little Scamp ! " he said once to himself. 
" How unconscious of it all he is ! Never 
mind ! He will know some day how I 
have toiled, and amassed, and thought, and 
laboured, and how it was all for him ! " 

The evening came, and he had eaten little, 
but they had spread his dinner with the 
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usual pomp and stateliness, and he went in 
and sat down to it in solitude, as he had 
done the night before. 

But at dinner-time on the former evening 
he had not yet seen that old servant, nor 
heard the tale he had to tell. Anger was 
all predominant then, — ^bitterness and obsti- 
nacy only, his usual dull sense of dis- 
appointed pain. He had been able to eat. 
Now his food choked him. It seemed all 
pain. Bitterness still, and anger, above all 
obstinacy and pride, but through every 
feeling, the stinging pain grew stronger, 
the sense of his desolation became every 
moment more keen. 

He would not have her back, he told 
himself, and proud determination chained 
him to his resolution. He would not have 
her back, and yet, — good God! how ho 
missed her ! How quiet the house was ! 

Only yesterday morning he had heard 
her dress rustle as she passed his door, 
and the child laugh back to her, as they 
talked together on their way up-stairs. 
Th^y had been to the Park, he remembered, 
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yes, they always went, morning after morn- 
ing, he had heard her so often pass down, 
and go out, — come in, and pass up again. 
The ringing laughter, and the young fresh 
voices of his wife and child ! 

How silent the house seemed, the great 
staircase, the passages, the dining-room ! 
No baby footsteps came pattering along, 
naughty and rebellious, escaped from bed, 
no mother's voice calling her boy's name, 
came echoing down from the nursery regions 
above. 

All was silent, all was grimly silent, as 
he sat there in the pompous solitude and 
felt alone. 

There is nothing so grey and solitary, if 
we are solitary, as a long summer dusk; 
no shadows are so chilling as those cast 
through empty rooms, by that dull sun- 
less twilight. There is no companionship 
from a dancing fireglow, as in the winter, 
no shutting out, by closed curtains, of the 
outer cares of life. Long grey daylight, 
nothing so, depresses our spirits, if we are 
alone. 
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So ]\fr. Forde found it, as he sat in the 
library, — so, as he rose restlessly and walked 
to the drawing-room up-stairs, as he passed 
on to her boudoir, as he went on, he scarce 
knew why, up to the rooms above, that she 
had deserted, and the boy's nursery, quite 
empty too. 

Lucie had tidied it now, and had gone 
down-stairs to take refuge from her solitude, 
with companions of her own kind. The 
nursery was empty and neat, Eu's little 
playthings and bits of forgotten dress, put 
carefully away ; and the room looked dull in 
the grey twilight, with that curious chill in 
it that suggests, a gone away, a gone away 
further than to school ! 

" I must get him back," muttered Mr. 
Forde. " When this business is settled and 
done with, I will get back the child." 

And he went down again, for these 
empty rooms of hers and the nursery de- 
pressed hinri more than ever, and he came 
back to the library, and turned to his papers 
again. 

Days and days went on. He fell into his 
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usual methodical ways. He went city- 
wards, he went in and out, he worked at 
winding up ^^ that business," he had thought 
of, and he looked forward to recalling his 
boy. 

And he strove to forget her, and to kill 
the pain, but he could not do it. Nay ! 
still more hotly it burnt daily within 
him, — an ever-increasing pain. 

And, strange to say, as days went heavily 
by, she came back to his thoughts each 
time brighter and brighter, and she came to 
him with the memory, not of his anger, not 
of his passion against her, during the latter 
days, not of the long periods of proud in- 
difference in which they had lived side by 
side, but she came back into his heart, in a 
strong bright picture of her beauty, and his 
love for her these long eight years ago. 

He had loved her, he could not kill in his 
strong heart the ever-recurring memory of 
that love. 

So it went on, till one evening he received, 
with his other letters, a little note about his 
boy. 
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"My dear sir" (the words ran) — "Eupert 
is a little ailing, I think I would like you 
to see him. I do not want to alarm you, 
but there has been some cases of child-fever 
about here lately, and it might be well you 
should come,' and judge of the boy for your- 
self. 

" We haye done our best to make him 
happy. 

" Yours, &c. &c." 



CHAPTEE XVIL 



WAITING. 



" Have I deserved it ? Have I really de- 
served it all?" 1?rixie asked, her liands 
clasped wearily together, her eyes turned 
upon Margie's face. Margie sat by her side, 
and bent tenderly over her. 

They had gathered her to their home as 
a dearly-loved one, that brother and sister, 
and she stayed with them there, in their 
lodging, while Jim and her father strove to 
settle " that business " with Mr. Forde. 

It was the business of her settlements, he 
had thought of ; of the arrangements to be 
made in that separation on which he in- 
sisted, arrangements for her income, her 
jointure at his death, her position generally, 
as being his wife, though no longer an 
inmate of his home. 
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Her father came to her, but she could 
scarcely see him, nor could she bear for a 
moment his feeble moanings of regretful 
reproach. She had scarcely borne to see 
him, indeed, all these years, since that time 
at Hastings, when- he had hurried her so 
ruthlessly to her fate. 

Marjory was her comfort, and Jim, with 
that tender considerate respect, with which 
he sheltered her in his home now, was a 
strength and a repose to her, such as she 
had not known for years. 

As he came in and out, her eyes rested 
on him, with a patient confidence in his 
power. Mr. Forde would yield, she con- 
tinued to hope, or Jim would discover where 
he had hidden her boy. 

She waited wearily,-,very sorrowful for 
the past. The more she talked with 
Marjory, the more her own part in her mis- 
fortunes became clear to her, and so, ever 
the more earnestly, she craved opportunity 
to act differently now. 

Jim had gone again and again; and 
Colonel O'Neil had gone, but the Colonel had 
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always been afraid of Mr. Forde, and they 
prevailed nothing. He had sheathed him- 
self in his obstinacy, and pierced his own 
heart unflinchingly, rather than yield his 
wiU. He had said, he was determined, she 
should dwell in his house no more. And 
the boy ? They could hear nothing of him. 

"The boy," he said, " is weU." 

This was for many days, then they ceased 
to go. It was of no use, and Jim looked 
sadly at Trixie, as he came in at night, and 
felt keenly for her, and thought what a 
strange Providence it was that had brought 
her to him at this hour, and to Marjory, to 
be sheltered by their love. 

And he thought for her ceaselessly, and 
did every little thing for her comfort he 
could conceive ; but his heart bled for her, 
for he knew her sore longings, and he felt 
truly that all their tenderness, all their care, 
could not still one throb of that agonized 
heart's beating for her child. 

"Do I deserve it?" she would say to 
Margie again and again. "Have I de- 
served so much as this? Will he never 
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forgive me? Will lie never restore my 
darling, my own boy, to me again? Oh, 
Eupert, Eupert ! " 

And then her voice would break into a 
wail of sorrow, as she bent her head and 
wept bitterly for her child. She refused to be 
comforted — ^and they did not wonder much ; 
they cared for her tenderly, and let her shed 
her tears at will. 

Week after week was passing on — ^for her 

wearily — ^in waiting, in longing for her boy, 

in bitter penitence, in sad mourning, for 

that irreclaimable past. 

* * * * 

Nothing more was heard of Godfrey — at 
least by them. They had left him at Ash- 
leigh that evening, and he had not appeared 
again. Jim inquired for him at Lowndes 
Street, and heard only that he had gone 
abroad — ^where, the servant did not know. 
Jim could obtain no address there. He could 
hear nothing of him at the front door — and, 
indeed, he might have entered and been long 
in the house(where all were busy over Gussy's 
marriage) without hearing him mentioned. 
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He would have had to penetrate to the 
old schoolroom, where Buss could have 
shown him her fiirewell letter from Gofl^, 
written without date, from she knew not 
where, but reaUy written from Ashleigh 
that night after Jim and Tnxie had left. 
It contained no mention of Trixie, assigned 
no cause, save a new money smash, for his dis- 
appearance ; but it was a fEirewell, and poor 
Bussy was mourning her brother gone again. 

Jim and Trixie heard nothing of him, as 
they waited in the lodging in Mayfair, 
hoping for the relenting of Mr. Forde. 

At length July, with all its heat and 
oppression and London turmoil, had come 
and gone. 

Colonel O'Neil and Jim had given up 
going to Mr. Forde on their pleading visits 
—given it up as in vain. They now only 
waited, and kept hoping against hope still. 

One very hot evening came. Trixie sat 
alone in the sitting-room; Jim had gone 
out; Margie was up-stairs. 

The long heat of the day had oppressed 
and wearied her, for she missed here (in 
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Mayfair) the cool breeze that used to blow 
in the evening across the pine fringe of the 
Gardens as she watched the snnset from her 
boudoir at home. 

She sat looking into the noisy street, 
weary with that hunger in her heart for her 
child. She sat alone — ^for they often left 
her ; she liked it, she said, and they under- 
stood well, those two, the silent, solitary bat- 
tling with a great sorrow— and they left her, 
when she seemed to wish it, quietly alone. 

She sat with her hands folded, her eyes 
fixed on the street, always with that feeling 
of waiting upon her, as if some one was to 
come, as if she must be ready at any 
moment to be called quickly away. It was 
a feeling, riiingled with feverish impatience, 
that never left her. She was always waiting, 
and watched now each passer-by with a 
nervous scrutiny, as if each must be bearing 
the summoning and forgiving message she 
was longing to receive. 

This evening she felt strangely expectant, 
and it scarcely even surprised her, — so ready 
was she, — ^when a person, — ^walking on the 
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other side, — stopped suddenly, looked across 
the narrow street towards the door and up 
at the window where she sat, — pulled 
out a letter and examined its address, com- 
paring it apparently with the number of 
the house, and then, — finally traversed the 
street and knocked loudly below. 

Another moment and Jim's servant en- 
tered, bearing the letter in his hand, which 
he brought to her. 

She opened it, her fingers scarcely trem- 
bling. She did not know the handwriting 
within or on the address; the words were 
in French, the writing small, cramped, and 
foreign, as if that of a person uneducated, 
performing with difficulty the task. The 
words ran in French, dated from her own 
home : — 

" Dear, deae Madam, — 

" To-day only I have discovered your 
address. Eetum, I pray you. The little 
master — the dear little one — is ill, very ill. 
Eetum, dear madam, is the prayer of your 
devoted servant, 

" Lucie." 
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Eupert's Swiss nurse ! Eupert, Eupert 
ill ! The letter shook in her hand for one 
moment of agony, for one long, terrible 
moment, through which the pang of fear 
and foreboding, the pain piercing her heart, 
plunged eyery thought in darkness, para- 
lyzed every power of action and resolve. 
And then it cleared away, and her soul's 
craving to be near him overwhelmed every- 
thing else. She remembered nothing but 
him. She was not restrained one instant 
by the thought of her husband having 
banished her, by the memory that the 
house where Eupert lay was that house of 
which the doors had been closed in her face. 

She remembered nothing but him. Eu- 
pert ! Eupert ! Her darling, her own 
bright, beautiful boy, ill perhaps, — ^unto 
death ! One thought overwhelmed all 
others. Its intensity and its very agony 
gave her concentrated calm. She had power 
to go to him, she had reason left her, to 
know how she should go. She sped up- 
stairs, and put on her shawl and her bonnet 
with rapid, eager hands. She passed down 
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again, just stopping a moment at Margie's 
door. 

"I am going," she said when it was 
opened, " I am going, Margie, to my boy- 
Will you tell Jim when he comes in ? " 

" Going to Eupert ! " exclaimed Margie, 
looking with wonder, half alarmed, into her 
face. What could she mean ? 

"Yes, yes; look, I cannot wait to tell 
you, but he is ill. Oh, Margie, my boy ! 
my boy ! Look — look ! " and she put 
Lucie's letter into Margie's hand. " I am 
going ! " she cried again, and Margie did 
not restrain her. 

This was terrible news, she thought. And 
Mr. Forde — ^Well, perhaps it was best she 
should make her own way now, since all 
other efforts had failed. So she let her go, 
and Trixie sped along the streets towards 
the Park and Kensington. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

LULLABY. 

She reached the great house in Palace 
Gardens; she stood at the door that had 
swung shut behind her, as she stood without 
it in passionate anger that night two months 
ago — ^the door that had been closed obsti- 
nately against her when she came back on 
that grey morning. 

She stood once more without it, the slant- 
ing sun falling on her, dry and hot, blistering 
the very house walls with their scorching 
intensity. She stood without, alone and 
unnoticed, in passionate agony still — ^not of 
anger this time, but of fear, of foreboding, 
and of craving love. 

She rang boldly, and it swung open. Her 
servants stood there, starting back as they 
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saw her face ; she swept past them without 
a word. 

She stood in the great hall, the hall 
through which Eupert's voice used to ring 
and echo, as he ran up and down. She 
glanced upwards ; she looked a moment 
right and left, through the doors standing 
open, into the rooms — dining-room, library, 
breakfast-room, empty and forlorn — the 
sun-rays only filling them, falling rich and 
warm over the loneliness of their stately 
gloom. 

She passed up-stairs, passed unentered, 
her own boudoir and drawing-room doors ; 
they were all closed, and the passage that 
led to them was dusky and silent, for the 
sun did not entiBr there. The doors "had 
been fast shut two months ago; there was no 
one to pass through them now. 

She hurried on, up her old bedroom stairs, 
to the flat above-^the sun-rays were flooding 
here, through a western window at the far 
end. It was a long, wide, lofty corridor, 
and it seemed almost strange that Bupert's 
steps were not bounding through it, for up 
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here he held his noisiest revels, and along 
this passage he had romped many a rainy 
day. 

She sped swiftly past her own and past 
her husband's rooms — ^and her hand rested 
with a sudden gasp of hesitation upon the 
handle of the nursery door, that she had 
turned ,0 softly, mghTafler ^ht, when d.e 
came creeping up to soothe her lonely, him- 
gering heart, by his cot side. 

She turned it at length — she opened the 
door — and she entered. 

The room was changed — ^no cot was there 
— no Kupert, flushed and beautiful in his 
downy child-sleep. The room was almost 
empty of furniture, only the nursery table 
was stni in the middle of the floor, the pretty 
fautastio nursery chairs, she had bought for 
him, were arranged against the walls. And 
the only inmate of the room was Mr. Forde, 
—who sat with his elbows resting on the 
table, his face buried in his hands. 

He sat stni and silent, imroused even by 
her entrance. 

She came forward — an exclamation broke 
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from her of horror and dismay, as she looked 
round the empty nursery for her child. 

He heard her, and raised his face. He 
looked up at her as she stood by him ; and 
^ an expression, not of anger, not even of sur- 
prise, came into his face, but of broken- 
hearted pity for himself, and— for her. 

He seemed unable to speak; his lips 
moved, but only to tremble, as he met the 
agony of inquiry in her gaze. 

" My child — ^my child ! " she cried to 
him, and his face sank, covered with hifi 
hands again. 

" My child ! "What have you done with 
him ? Where is he ?'^ she exclaimed again. 

He looked up — ^his face was calmer — a 
little strength had come to him to speak. 

He glanced across towards a closed door, 
leading, as she knew, into a large empty 
apartment, used formerly as an outlet of 
space and airiness for Eupert's energies. 

" Eu's . romping room," the child used to 
call it. 

" They thought he would be x50oler there," 
Mr. Forde said. 
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She sprang forward to leave him, and to 
rush to her boy, but he put out his hand and 
arrested her. 

" Stay,^^ he cried — " take care ! Do not 
go to him so — not so suddenly ! Oh ! Bea- 
trix, Beatrix ! ^^ And his head sank on his . 
hand again, but he held her firmly by the 
other. 

" Let me go ! ^^ she cried. 

" Stop," he urged. " A moment — stay — 
let me tell you." 

And he raised his head again to continue, 
but at that moment the door opened from the 
inner room, and the figure of their doctor 
appeared. 

He saw Trixie instantly, and closed the 
door behind him carefully before he spoke, 
then he came forward to her. She broke 
away from her husband, and tried to rush 
again to the door, but she was detained 
more strongly now by the doctor's hand. 
She turned angrily upon him. 

" Let me go ! " she cried, with a wail of 
agony in her tone* " Let me go to my boy — 
my boy ! " 
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" Stay," lie said. 

He drew her back, and held her firmly, 
and looked gravely and earnestly into her 
face. 

" This is well," he went on. " I am glad 
you have come, Mrs. Forde. We want a 
mother here; but listen to me. Can you 
compose yourself? It is a case where excite- 
ment or agitation might cause instant and 
fatal result. Can you control yourself?" he 
added, feeling her throbbing pulse as he 
spoke, and holding her hand with a firm 
grasp of restraint. 

She looked up into his face. Ah ! with 
such eyes — with the gaze of the wounded 
and heart-pierced deer— for she met his 
look, and it was grave and pitiful, and she 
read the sad message he strove tenderly to 
tell. 

" Can you control yourself?" he repeated. 

" I can," she said quite calmly now. 
" Let me go to my boy." 

And he released her. 

They watched and listened anxiously as 
she opened and passed through the door. 
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But there was no cause to fear. Alt was 
silent still when she had entered — ^no cry of 
bitter agony rent the stiU summer air. 

Such things can a mother do ! 

She was standing still, and looking at him, 
silent and breathless, her heart turning to 
stone as she gazed« 

But she saw him again ! At length — 
at length, once again, she saw him ! And 
her eyes rested long on him before she 
approached to speak. 

He lay, with that rich glow of the summer 
sunset reflection, flooding in a glory over his 
little bed. He lay — thrown back upon his 
pillow, his eyes closed, his cheek not flushed 
now, but deadly, heavily pale — his bright 
curls gone,, his. short hair making a halo 
round his baby brow. One little arm was 
thrown above his head ; the other hung mo- 
tionless ; his chest heaved with quick pain- 
ful breathing ; and she saw that, though 
so stiU and silent, he was not asleep. 

Lucie sat by the pillow, her hands clasped 
and her eyes thrown upward in thankfulness 
as she saw her mistress stand by the door. 
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But she remained silent, in obedience to the 
uplifted finger, and brushed away her tears, 
as she watched the devouring love and dumb 
agony in the mother's face. 

At last Trixie came softly forward. She 
was quite calm — quite self-possessedi 

She kuelt down by the cot ; she put her 
head gently on the pillow beside his, resting 
for one moment, before he was conscious of 
her being there. Then she raised her head 
to look at him again, and whispered— 

^^ Little Eu, mamma has come home." 

The boy opened his eyes — ^he saw her — 
and such a look came into his face, bright, 
as with a sun-ray from paradise, sweet as 
the smile on the sun-kissed sea. His lip 
quivered and he threw his arms up. In an 
instant they were roimd her neck once more, 
warm and soft, and caressing, though their 
old vehement energy was gone. 

He drew her down to him, and again his 
head sank upon his pillow, and his whispered 
reproachful welcome came. 

" Maman ! petite maman ! Oh, why did 
you stay so long?" 
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" Eu ! Eu ! " was all she could cry to him. 
She struggled for her self-control. 

" Will you stay with me always now ? " 
he murmured, his voice sinking with a sound 
of full, soft repose. "Always, always, ma- 
man ? " 

" My boy," she whispered to him, " my 
Eu, my darling ! " 

" Maman," he went on, "I am very glad 
now — I was tired, oh, so tired, without my 
petite mere. I did not like school — did you 
like where they took you, mama ?" 

She could not answer ; her lips were para- 
lyzed, they refused to form the words. 

" Lucie, good Lucie, she is still here," he 
said suddenly in French, as if the thought 
had come to him, that he must tell all that 
had passed since she left him, every little 
thing he thought she did not know. " She 
is always here-she waits my reton, she 
says." 

And then his cheek flushed with a quick 
eagerness, aa he turned to his mother again, 
and patted soothingly and softly her cheek. 

He had something to say to her, but his 
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strength scarcely supported his voice to 
speak, bnt he began, with panting chest, in 
French again. 

^^ Listen, petite maman. Only iioagme 
what they tell me ! The little white cat has 
kiUed my tiny bird ! Is it not sad, petite 
mere ? " 

"Ah, monsieur, we will buy another,'' ex- 
claimed Lucie. 

" Ah, but I did that one love," he replied, 
translating literally in answer to Lucie, as 
he always did, when they exchanged in 
English their French ideas. 

"Thou shalt have another, think not 
about it!" urged Lucie, and then the 
doctor came into the room, at the sound of 
her high-pitched voice. 

" Hush ! " he said, " we must have no 
talking." And then he came and stood 
close by the mother, as she hung in bitter 
silence over her child. 

His eyes were full of pity for her, in her 
strong young grief, and for the fether in 
the next room, fighting that fierce battle 
with his terrible despair. 
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For lie knew there was no hope for them, 
— ^the child must die. 

"Try and get him to take this, i^trs. 
Forde," he said kindly. '* Your help may 
be yaluable now ; he will take no food from 
any of us. Will you try ? " 

She took the cup from the doctor's hand, 
and raised herself to obey him, and Eu 
opened his eyes again, and parted his Hps, as 
lie saw what she wished, and he strove to 
swallow the wine again and again, for her sake. 

"That is my own darling," she whispered. 
" Eu is good.'' 

He smiled, pleased at her words, and then 
he turned his head again to her ear, as she 
laid it beside him,, for he had something 
more to say. 

"They said at school," he whispered, 
" Eu was not good. Eu is sorry ; but he 
did, oh ! he did so want his petite mere ! 
Eu good now," and the voice sank again, 
with its intonation of soft repose. 

N^ed we linger ? Fever and exhaustion 
had done its work, the fractious pining of 
the little sick heart for its accustomed love 
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and mother's tenderness had helped the 
tever poison to waste the life away. It 
was over. Nothing could saye him now. 
Need we linger through the weary eyening, 
— through those hours of a mother's agony, 
through that heart and soul struggle of in- 
describable bitterness and despair ? — through 
the passionate prayers, the broken, half- 
uttered cries to a pitying Heayen, — through 
the soft murmurings of the little child-yoice, 
following her agonized tones in the old 
sweet familiar words, the "Jesus, tender 
shepherd, hear me." 

Deep, soul-sacred moments, — spent in 
agony, but almost beautiful, almost sublime ; 
spent, surely, in the holiest of all earthly 
holiness — just outside the veil. Need we 
linger? 

Ah! the slow ebbing, through the hot 
summer night, of the yoimg fervent life ; 
the pale drooping as the dawn came creep- 
ing on. 

" He is going," the doctor whispered. 

They called his father, and as he too bent 
now over the little cot, there came through 
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the silent dawn-hour, the sound of the deep 
sobs, breaking from that stem heaving 
breast. And as they rose through the still- 
ness, they reached Kupert's ear, and he 
opened his blue eyes once more, to turn 
them heavily on his father's face. 

His mother stiU knelt by him ; one arm 
beneath his head, her face hidden in the 
pillow beside him; the other arm, out- 
stretched over his cot, lay stiff, the hand 
. clenched tightly in the struggle of her agony 
with her control. 

His father knelt close beside her, and 
Eu's eyes rested long, with that old look of 
confidence and strong affection, with which 
he used to glance up, at his naughtiest 
moments, into the stem face. 

He saw through the chill dim mists 
gathering over his young spirit, — ^he saw, 
and once more his childish instincts pene- 
trated the broken-hearted suffering there, 
— he seemed to read the shattered pride, 
the bitter remorse, the utter desolation of 
the old man's strong heart, and the feeble 
lips moved once again, and he whispered — 
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" Poor papa ! — mamaii ! " he went on, 
trying to torn to her again in his eagerness, 
for he had something more he wished to tell 
h^; something yet, he wished a moment's 
strength to say — 

" Maman, — poor, poor papa ! '* 

He stretched his little hand out, and the. 
old man stretched his to meet the trembling 
child-clasp ; the fingers closed upon his, the 
little arm relaxed and fell, drawing down 
with hi» hand his father's, by nnconscions 
impulse, nntil it lay, unresisting as he 
drew it, resting over his mother's upon 
the cot* 

They lay together, the two trembling 
united hands ; and they remained so, they 
feared to move and disturb him, for the tiny 
fingers stiU rested on both of them, growing 
whiter and colder each second, as the fragile 
life-tide ebbed. 

Moments, rolling heavily onwards, fraught 
with their burden and pulse of pain ; mo- 
ments no power could arrest as they rolled 
on, moments so precious, yet they throbbed 
away, away, until the last came. 
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The eyes once more opened feebly, a 
weary sigh came from the Kttle heaving 
chest. He drew his arms up, he turned his 
head slowly, and his face sank upon his 
mother's neck. The arm fell across her 
shoulder ; the golden head nestled over the 
glossy dark one, and the deep silence of the 
dawn grew yet more still ; they held their 
very breath, for the child had left them, and 
had fallen asleep. 



CHAPTEEXIX. 



"fokgivb me." 



Those dark unconscioiis days ! No pen can 
describe them, for they leave no memory of 
time, of circumstances, of feelings, except 
the sense of their nnceasing pain. 

Grief takes no note of night or morning, 
of snnrise or snnset, — no connt of its throbs 
of sufferings, no measure of its hours of 
woe. Life beats on in the tortured pulses, 
and every pulse is pam. But, — a cloud 
covers densely all conscious memory of these 
times, and no one comes out from them with 
the power to analyze the vibrations of agony 
the soul lived through there. 

So, Trixie had no conscious memory, from 
the hour when her husband raised her from 
the boy's cot, and carried her, in a long^ 
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deep faint, to her own room. He bore her 
in his arms, and he hung over her, in 
tenderness and pity, till the colour came 
faintly back to her cheek, and till she 
opened her eyes upon her life. 

The days rolled over her, and she never 
remembered how they had passed, — ^with 
h», or,-wia him. 

The day came when all trace of her child 
was taken from her, and the nurseries were 
empty, empty even of that cold sweet pre- 
sence, by which she had knelt in speechless 
agony the long hours through. 

Even that was gone from her, and she 
came back, she and her husband together, 
having said little to one and other, — ^back 
to the terrible, dreary, loneliness of their 
stately home. 

The evening came that day, as to other 
days, with the rich sun-rays flooding the 
rooms, and lightiug the pine-trees in the 
Gardens with their fringe of gold. 

And she went up-stairs, just as usual, for 
the habit was so strong on her, to the empty 
nursery, to the sad silent room, and fell 
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down by the tiny bed that had contained 
her child. 

Oh ! if she could only have kept by her 
the still presence of that cold beloved form, 
— ^but they had taken even that away from 
her, — ^it was gone from her sight for ever ! 

They had draped the little bed with 
curtains, white and snowy, during those 
days when he had lain in his marble beauty 
there, and the curtains still hung close round 
it, half hiding her as she knelt at one 
side. 

She knelt for a long bitter hour, then she 
rose to go again. She stood and looked 
round at the familiar room, — she looked 
back at the snowy bed, at the curtains 
draping the pillow, where the fair head 
used to nestle, in soft childish sleep. 

And as she looked, — she started suddenly, 
— ^for the curtain moved on the other side, 
and the little bed trembled, as if shaken by 
some sudden power. 

Involuntarily she passed round quickly to 
beyond the curtain on the other side, and 
there she stopped. And, through aU her 
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grief, thiongli her self-pity, throngli the 
agony of lier broken mother's heart, and all 
the strength of her despair, another feeling 
came surging up, and a strange new senti-^ 
ment of thrilling compassion woke up within 
her at what she saw. 

Mr. Forde knelt here, on this side, as 
she had knelt, lonely in her grief, on the 
other. TTia £ice sank, as hers, in his 
trembliDg hands; his head, drooping, half 
hidden by the curtain, fell, as hers had 
fallen, down even to the pillow of the boy's 
empty cot. 

He was quite unconscious of her, as 
she had been of him ; he was racked with 
his own agony; he was trembling with 
the strength of his own grief and de- 
spair. 

And her heart was stirred for him. A 
picture of nights ago came viyidly into her 
mind — the child, with his little life &ding 
away from him — the feeble voice, with its 
whispered words to her, "Poor, poor papa!" 
— the touch of the tiny fingers as they lay, 
half on hers, and half on his father's, and 
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kept the broad, strong hand firmly resting 
upon hers. 

It surged up within her in a sudden flood 
of strong repentance, of eager pity, of deep 
heart sympatiiy, in the loss that was not only 
her own. 

She came close to him, and he looked 
suddenly up. He rose to his feet with 
a feeble, trembling effort, and the glance 
that he rested on her was almost apolo- 
getic in its wistful sorrow for himself — 
for her. 

He moved to go, as if this was her place, 
consecrated to her mourning— belonging to 
her alone. The feeling spoke in his glance, 
of his knowledge of her dislike to him. He 
looked up as if expecting her to show resent- 
ment, because he seemed to force himself 
into her grief now; and he turned to go 
away. 

But she came closer, and held up her 
clasped hands. 

" Oh, Andrew ! " she cried to him. " Oh ! 
our boy — our boy !" 

He caught the hands she raised to him. 
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He still trembled so strailgely and so vio- 
lently that he could scarcely stand. And as 
he tried to speak, and tried vainly, and as 
she looked up still into his face, she saw it 
was the fece of an old frail man that met her 
gaze. The expression was of broken strength, 
of crushed hopes, of a life that to its very 
foundation was shattered in the heart's fierce 
storm. She was sorry, sorry for him. 

" Andrew ! " she said again. " Our boy — 
God has taken him — our boy — ^yours, An- 
drew, and mine ! May I stay with you ? 
may I " 

She would have said more, but a strange 
look came over his face, a tender, pitiable 
expression ; and he put up his hand, shaking 
like an old man's Imd, and laid it caressingly 
upon her hair. 

" My poor child ! " he murmured ; then the 
tears came, feebly falling over his chedt, and 
he trembled more and more. 

" Come," Trixie said, with sudden energy. 
" Come away into the other room with me, 
Andrew. Do not stay here. Look, the sun 
is gone ; it is dark and chill— come." 
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Bnt he conld scarcely moye. She took his 
hand and drew it ronnd her shoulder, and 
made him lean his tottering weakness on her 
younger strength; and she led him slowly 
along, stiU trembling and speechless, into 
her dressing-room, next door, and to the 
sofe by the west window, on which he sank 
wearily down. 

She fell on her knees by him. 

"Andrew, will you forgiye me?" she 
cried. 

He turned to her, and put his hand again 
upon her head, and tried to smile to her as 
she spoke ; and his words came broken and 
slowly. 

" Beatrix," he whispered, " it is I — ^I who 
— want — you — to — ^forgive." 

" No, no ! " she murmured. 

" Yes," he went on, " I loved you — always, 
Beatrix — always — always — but I should not 
— have wanted you — long ago, I mean. You 
were young — so young — ^I was old— even 
then. Beatrix, forgive me— I have made— 
a dreary — waste — of your young life. You 
could not love me— no— no— it was only 
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—natural. Ton never loved me— Beatrix — 
yon never could ! " 

" Yes, yes ! " she cried to him passionately, 
for he was the father and beloved of her boy 
— ^he was her husband, and her heart was 
fall of bitter remorse for her long coldness 
towards him. 

" Yes, yes, Andrew, I love you — I love 
you now ! " 

He sprang upright in his seat as with a 
new impulse and strength of life. He looked 
into her face with a great wistftdness, lest 
her words were untrue. 

Then, as he met her eyes, softened to him, 
full of anxious solicitude, full of pity — ^yes, 
even love — ^a light broke over his face, bright, 
tender, satisfied, quivering with a happiness 
she had never seen there before. 

He stretched out his arms to her with a 
longing and eager energy — ^he half enfolded 
her, as she pressed to his side — ^he drank one 
moment of the love and pity in her gaze on 
him, and then — ^his lips quivered, and he 
trirf to «ay ^M^-^ it,-"too late 
—too kte ? " 
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He sank back, — she bent eagerly over 
lum^ — }iis arms dropped helpless aroimd her, 
— ^and his head fell npon fhe pillow. 

Ah ! that old sad word — 

''ToolaUV 



CHAPTER XX. 

WITH THE RED CROSS KNIGHTS. 

In Jime, 1866, the thunder-cloud of wax 
rolled dark over central Europe. Before that 
month was half concluded the cloud had 
burst. 

The German Confederation was dissolved, 
the white flag of peace furled in Silesia, and 
the " First Army'^ of Prussia, under brave 
Prince Frederick Charles, lay encamped 
around Heyenwerder and Gorlitz. 

Eobert Deane at this time was returning 
through Eussia and Germany, from a geo- 
logical expedition in the Ural Mountains, by 
the Silesian route ; returning homewards — 
grown since we have last seen him an older, 
a wiser, not a sadder man. 

He stayed to loiter in Berlin (for he was 
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fiimiliar there), and the distant thunder of 
the war-cloud reached, with aUnring influ- 
ence, his erratic ears. 

He was seized with the desire to halt in 
his homeward journey, to turn aside towards 
the Prussian frontiers, and to witness the 
coming events of the mighty contest with his 
own observant eyes. 

He had been often, in late years, at Berlin. 
There were queer old philosophers well 
known to him there — ^men who looked up to 
him as a valuable source of new idea and 
discovery, as from time to time he returned 
from his wanderings far and wide- 
Through them he was well known at court 
also, was friendly with the Crown Prince, 
and especially with Prince Frederick Charles ; 
and the desire seized him now, with energetic 
violence, to hurry to the van of the " Pirst 
Army," and to see the European struggle 
from this point of view. 

He went, and Frederick Charles received 
him with his usual friendliness. 

" Yes," he said, " you may be with me. 
We want such a man as you are. You will 
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I 
see the fighting, and you will write it to I 

yoTir Toimesy 

And this Eobert consented to do, 

" What would they make of him ? " he 
asked. They must turn him to use, in 
some way, "Would he fight ? No ; never, 
unless under a British flag. He was no 
.surgeon, and too restless for the hospital 
work. He wanted to be in the front — 
everywhere, in the midst of the firing, an 
eye-witness of the fight. So they put him 
on the brave devoted staff of the " Woimded- 
bearers." And he went forth with the white 
band of truce and the Bed Cross of St. John I 

strapped conspicuously on his left arm — ^his 
principle to be neutrality — ^his service to 
Prussian and Austriaa alike. 

How forgotten that war is ! A longer, a 
deadlier, a more terrible one having since 
effaced it from the minds of men. And yet, 

and when Eobert Deane joined the Prussian 
forces, the first note of that war-peal was 
ringing through the still peace of Europe, 
not to be hushed tiU it had echoed from the 
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sea to the Danube, from the Yistula to the 
Ehine. 

He saw Prince Frederick Charles ride 
through those bristling ranks amid exclama- 
tions of joy and enthusiasm, rising from the 
grave German hearts of his hundred thousand 
men. 

He was near him on the night of the 
22nd, when he made his address to the 
army, and rang out the old war-cry of 
Deutchland, "With God, for Fatherland 
and Eing." 

He saw the gUttering lines of the army 
of Austria, the white uniforms of that 
gallant force whom Francis Joseph had 
addressed^ as they marched out, with en- 
thusiastic and soul-stirring words. "The 
bulwark on which Austria's enemies would 
be broken," he had called them ; the gallant 
and well-appointed army, at the sight of 
which, he said, " his heart beat high." 

And Eobert felt it was at once tej:rible 
and sublime. 

He saw the combat of Lubnau, the action 
of Podol, and, — ^with his red cross deco- 
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rating his arm, — ^he was close to the rear of 
Prince Frederick Charles, when his force 
lay, amid the wind and drifting rain, in the 
fir- woods of that hollow near Horitz, the 
night before the battle of Eoniggratz. 

He saw the break of that July morning, 
the morning of Eoniggratz. 

He stood beneath the chnrch-tower, upon 
the high ridge, and gazed over the rural 
scene, he saw it quiet, smiling and all 
peaceful, in the glow of the morning sun. 
He saw Sadowa far below him, its wooden 
cottages hiding amid golden orchard, — its 
inhabitants gone. He saw the water-mills 
dotted along the river - side, and white 
figures of Austrian soldiers going in and 
out among them, where but yesterday 
peasants in their working blouses had been. 
Further on he saw the Bohemian Mokrovous, 
pine- built, and clustering in its orchards 
too. 

A thick wood stretched away beyond it, 
and on the open slope above he saw a dark 
dotted line, a sixty-piece battery of Austrian 
guns. 
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Hamlets with, their church-spires, cottages 
with their com patches, and green cluster- 
ing woods ; aboye, among them, surronnding 
them on every side, the ranks of cavahy, 
and the rows of gnns; and adyancing 
slowly, approaching nearer each other, and 
still more near, the vast forces of the white 
imiforms, and the red-faced dark blue. 

Does any one remember the battle of 
Koniggratz ? 

How at seven in the morning, Frederick 
Charles pushed forward his cavalry, advanc- 
ing at a gentle pace, in long lines, the lance 
flags of the Uhlans flapping against their 
staves, the trumpets sounding, as they 
wheeled the squadron over the bridge of the 
Birtriz, and the Austrians opened fire on 
them, and the battle began. 

How, as eight o'clock rang jfrom the 
church-steeples around them, the King of 
Prussia rode on the field. How then, from 
every point, as if by magic, from every 
village, every orchard, every cottage, every 
spire, from side to side, came flashes of fire, 
whizzing of bullets, rattling of shells, burst- 
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Ing with great sharp clashes, and sending 
their fatal splinters amid guns and gunners, 
carriages and horses, ploughing up the 
earth, killing men and steeds, with a ter- 
rible, swift, Ughtning power. 

How right, left, centre, the battle raged ; 
with determined revenge, Austrian and 
Prussian squadrons answering shot for shot, 
hurling shell for shell; how victory seems 
long uncertain till, as the hours wore on, at 
length the weight of Prussia began .to 
tell. 

They pushed battery after battery into ac- 
tion, they reached the storming of Tohalitz 
and Mokrqvous, and formed long columns 
to attack the pretty village of Sadowa, 

And Austria began, yielding, yielding, 
while Prussia pressed, hard, hot and heavy 
on centre and flank. 

Eobert Deane rode close by the stirrup of 
the Prince, through the long fierce hours of 
battle. He was near him when the Austrian 
defeat became inevitable ; he followed him 
when they entered the woods of Lipa, and 
the " First Army" sprang forward upon re- 
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treating battalions, and dashed with loud 
cheers up the Lipa hill. 

He swept on with the rattling squadrons 
of Hussars and Uhlans as they crossed the 
summit of Sadowa, and dashed forward in 
their wild pursuit, pouring their rapid fire 
on the flying flanks of the white uniforms, 
while the Prussian artillery hurled their 
shells, to burst with horrid precision, over 
the retreating soldiers' heads. 

Eetreat — retreat — ^rapid and irreclaimable, 
through the whole breadth of the Austrian 
ranks. 

He saw too the Austrian squadrons wheel 
again and again, in vain valorous hope that 
yet one more struggle of courage and energy 
might redeem the day ; and he stood by 
Prince Frederick Charles, and heard his 
burst of soldierly enthusiastic applause, 
when the Prussian dragoons, charging the 
battalion of the village of Werter, were 
attacked (with the wild recklessness of in- 
domitable valour) by a handfiil of cavalry 
from the Austrian Cuirass Brigade. 

He saw the furious charge of the little 
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company upon the Prussian force ; he saw 
the glittering snow-white uniform of their 
leader, his firm swinging seat, his fair face, 
his light brown hair. He saw the arm with 
its flashing sabre thrown aloft, he saw the 
sword whirled above the head as he turned 
eagerly on his men. They rushed forward 
upon the Prussians, wild and maddened 
with defeat and anger, and as ^Hohenlohe's 
Uhlans, with their couched lances, met 
them, and Ziethen's Hussars charged them 
hard in the rear, Deane caught sight, quite 
close to him now, of the fair face of the 
leader of the Cuirass Brigade. 

His cap had fallen backward, his blue 
eyes were flashing, and his face, briUiant 
with the fever of war, — and just then, as he 
swept past Deane, his voice, high above the 
rattle of horses' hoofs and the clash of sabres, 
rang out, in clear far-sounding English, the 
old Guards' cry, "Steady, my men! At 
them again, — charge, boys, charge ! " 

But ten Austrians out of that hundred 
fled unwounded from the field. They 
escaped hardly, and left the ground white 

VOL. HI. u 
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with the snowy uniforms of Austria, and 
crimson with brave Austrian blood. 

And they fled without their leader. For 
his voice had scarcely rung out the war-cry 
in his native tongue, when Deane saw him 
reel suddenly backward, and fall wounded 
to the ground. 

The Prussian cavalry swept on in pursuit, 
and the victory of Koniggratz was continued 
to the Elbe. 

But Deane followed it no further. He 
swung himself from his horse, as the Prus- 
sians galloped forward, threw himself on the 
ground, in the midst of the wounded 
Austrians, and bent by their Captain's side. 
Far, far over the hills and plain echoed 
the shouts of the victorious army ; on swept 
the pursuing battalions on every side. 
And Deane, and those whose sign like his 
was the red cross, and whose work was with 
him, were left alone on that scene, so 
mysterious in its unearthly horror, — a battle- 
field, when the pursuing army has left it, 
and swept victoriously on. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

A SCOTCH CUIRASSIER. 

Day sinking slowly over the town of 
Horitz ; a house in its suburbs, deserted by 
its owners, given up to Count Theodore 
Stolberg, and his knights of St. John. 
Crowded like every other house, cottage, 
or hovel, by wounded and dying soldiers, 
enemies of yesterday, fellow-sufferers to-day, 
Austrian and Prussian lying side by side ! 

Through a little window in this house 
came the cool, grateful breezes of the even- 
ing ; and just under the window, on a low, 
rough settee, lay Godfrey Hamilton, the 
wounded Captain of the Cuirass Brigade. 

Eobert had borne him here, in his strong 
arms, waiting for no '^Kranken-Wagen" 
to carry him along. 
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And since then suns had set, and morn- 
ings risen upon them, while he watched the 
ebbing of this British life, cut down in the 
cause of Austria, in the battle of Konig- 
gratz. 

A nursing sister stood by him, pausing m 
her evening round, — ^a wine-cup in her 
hand, and a look of wondering interest on 
her calm face. 

" Poor young man," she was saying, 
" poor young man ! " 

And she stooped, and swept back the 
brown hair that fell heavily over his fore- 
head. 

" Ach Himmel ! he will die ! " she 
said. 

Eobert shook his head, and nodded. The 
Uhlan's lance had most effectually done its 
work. 

The sister glanced from one to the other, 
from the wounded soldier to his swarthy, 
brown attendant ; and, as she saw the gen- 
tleness of touch, the tenderness of gaze, 
with which Eobert hung over the Cuirassier, 
she spoke again in German — 
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"You love him?" she said inquiringly 
and with surprise. ^^He is your friend? 
You knew him before, did you, Kranken- 
Trager ? " 

'^ I know him," replied Eobert sadly. 

" So ! that is strange, — ^the white uni- 
form, and you a Stolberg's Eed-crossed 
knight ! " 

"I met him once before," continued 
Eobert ; " on a battle-field too, and then, 
— ^he helped me." 

'^ Ach, so ! " ejaculated the little sister, 
her interest awakened, as indeed it was many 
times, by these strange war-tales. 

*^And when? Where was it? At 
Sleswig — or where? And who was the 
enemy ? " she said. 

^^ The enemy," said Eobert slowly, "was 
starvation, poverty, despair; and the battle- 
field was far away, — ^in England." 

"Ach! he is English then, is he? Despite 
the snow-white uniform, and the belt of the 
Cuirass Brigade." 

" Not English — ^a Scotchman ; he comes 
from far North." 
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" Ach, so ! der arine Junge ! " she added, 
as she stooped to cool his forehead agam. 

He moved as she touched him, opened 
his eyes, and turned to seek Eobert. He 
had recognised him long ago, and they had 
spoken often, when he had strength for a 
little while to speak. 

Now, as the sister passed on, he began 
again. 

"Deane," he said slowly, "you will not 
forget to write." 

" No, no. Don't disturb yourself, Hamil- 
ton, — I will not forget." 

"To my mother," continued Godfrey, 
" my love to her. And to little Buss, — get 
the medal at Vienna, and send it to Buss. 
I know they will give the Eisen-Kreuz to 
the Brigade. Poor little Bussy ! " 

" I wiU, I wiU," said Eobert. " Hush, 
do not tire your voice," he urged. 

" Oh ! it does not matter ! " continued 
Godfrey. " Eobert, was it not glorious ! 
It is just what I would have wished for 
myself. It is the way of ways for a man 
to die ! I am only sorry for one thing, 
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— I wish it had been under the old stan- 
dard, and with the Fusiliers. It is hard, 
perhaps, to pour British life-blood in a 
foreign cause. The old Scots Guard had 
just come back from our war, when I joined 
them, — they'd been through Alma and 
Inkermann. It is a splendid old corps ! 
— ^scarlet and blue facings, you know, 
Robert, a much finer thing than this queer 
Austrian white. They have a splendid 
battle-roll upon the colours too : Lincelles — 
Egypt — Talavera — Barcelona — Peninsula, 
and Waterloo! — ^and then the Crimea. I 
remember every one of them. Ah ! yes, I 
love the old corps, — I wish I could have 
fallen with the Fusiliers ! " 

" Hush, hush," urged Eobert. '' Hamil- 
ton, my dear fellow, do try to keep quiet." 

" It doesn't matter ! " he exclaimed im- 
patiently. '' Look, I have something more 
to say. You will write, Eobert, and tell, — 
Jim and Trixie, — ^tell her to make him 
happy, if ever she is free. He has had 
heartache many a year for her, poor old 
Jim ! Ferme en foi^ Eobert, — ^it is a good 
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motto, — ^that was what, he always said, was 
his. Tell her /loved her," he added presently . 
" She knows it. I have been faithful too, 
but ah ! I was never ferme^ that was the 
difference, you know, Deane, between Jim 
and me." 

So he spoke often as if something roused 
him for a few minutes, and while his 
strength would last ; but he soon drowsed 
away again, and fever and delirious ram- 
blings came on. 

He drowsed away now quietly, and the 
night passed on, — and at daybreak he spoke 
again. 

The dawn was creeping over the sloping 
hills towards Sadowa, and as Robert opened 
the little window to let the air blow fresh 
upon him, he turned his head, and gazed 
towards the rising sun. 

There were distant sounds reaching 
them through the morning air, the chirping 
notes of waking birds, — ^for the roar of the 
war thunder had swept far away. 

'^ There is the sun rising over Strath- 
nivan ! " exclaimed Godfrey with sudden 
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delight. " Hark ! the chirp of the moor- 
cock, Kobert, — ^the grouse, — ^look, flying 
low upon the heather, far over there ! I 
can see him, — surely it miLst be nearly 
August, — I am so glad to be up here. I 
do not like the Craig in autumn, Deane, 
I never did, — ^no, I like to be up here, 
on the grouse moor, to see the sun rising 
over Locheavar, and on the top of the Strath- 
nivan hills." 

And so he wandered, — through many 

days. 

# # # # 

Eobert soon had his letter to write. 

The laird of Craig lay in an Austrian 
grave, — ^with the soldiers who had fallen 
round him, with the brave Brigade he had 
led on the battle-field, where Prussians and 
Austrians, friends and enemies, lay side by 
side. 

A wooden cross, alike for men and 
officers, marked each resting-place, — ^the 
nimlber of their regiment the only inscrip- 
tion for each corps. 

But Eobert Deane, with his pocket-knife, 
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cut above fhe cipher of fhe Cuirass Brigade 
his name: — 

" Godfrey Hamilton of fhe CraigP 

And there he rested, — the young Scotch 
laird. Bested from his life — feverish, ex- 
citable, often weary ; a life, on which the 
only eonmient possible is, — he wasted while 
he lived it, and when wearied, he threw 
it away ! 

And the Craig passed to distant hands, — 
a young cousin coming into possession, to 
hold its responsibilities, and to scour its 
broad acres, — how ? Perhaps, stiU only as 
Gt)dfrey had done, in thoughtless indifference 
to place and people, regardless of all demands 
upon his each position among men. To 
throw broadcast its revenues, and to waste, 
in excitement and folly, the possessions, the 
energies, and the powers, of his strong young 
life. 

" Children wearying themselves in the 
fire for very vanity ! " 



CHAPTER XXII. 



HOME — ^AND BXJSSY'S FUTURE. 



Egbert soon followed his letter home. 

He came in upon them one autumn even- 
ing in Scotland, where Trixie and her father 
had gone, with Marjory and Jim. 

He found Trixie first, alone in the draw- 
ing-room, sitting silent, something in her 
old way, by the fire. She was in deep 
mourning, and wore, moreover, the signs of 
widowhood in her dress. 

The time of her expiation had been a 
short one. Mr. Forde stayed with her but 
a little while, to taste the comforts of her 
care and love. But that little while had 
been much to him, and she could look back 
on these latter days with peace. 

She called Marjory, almost before Eobert 
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could speak, for Marjory was near, in the 
next room; and though she herself had 
much to ask him, she felt the first moments 
were a right not hers; and she left them, 
while Eobert gathered Marjory to his 
heart. 

"I've come home!" he cried to her, 
^^ quite, quite home, Margie, and you must 
never send me away again." 

" Never again, Robert ! " 

Her voice was trembling with its weight 
of joy. 

"No, never — never! I am weary of 

wandering over the face of the earth, Margie, 

and I have come back to you, and you 

must take me now, child, and make the best 

ofmeyoucan!" 

# # # # « 

One glance into the house in. Lowndes 
Street. 

Gussy is married; indeed, every one is 
married and gone, except Bussy now. 

Lady Marian has disposed of her daugh- 
ters — "done her duty by them in life" — 
with results, satisfactory or otherwise. . 
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She had only Buss now. And, though 
one of her '' failures," she was glad to have 
her; for Lady Marian, in these last few 
months, was a little changed. 

That letter written by Eobert Deane from 
the hospital at Horitz had been a shock to 
her ; it penetrated the frozen armour of her 
conventional feelings and her self-control ; 
it shook her strength and complacency; it 
gave her some strange new thoughts on 
life. 

There were flaws surely somewhere in her 
system — that admirable routine system of 
conventionality of hers. She had made 
"failures" of more than one of her children ; 
for the history of several of these cleverly 
conceived marriages had clouds on them, 
and were undoubted failures too. 

There had been mistakes somewhere. Yes, 
and very common, but very telling mis- 
takes. Such mistakes as poison, too often, 
young human histories; such mistakes as 
turn often the heart's currents running pure 
and limpid to a blackened and crooked 
course ; just the mistake of forcing conven- 
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tional standards of worldly ambition and 
placing false principles of hnman wel&re 
before the warm, strong, beart-felt affection, 
that is the only safeguard of a hnman life. 

Lady Marian was changed, and in the 
altered, tottering condition of her pride and 
complacency, Buss was her unfailing con- 
solation. 

Buss was sad-hearted herself, and sorry 
for her mother. She penetrated the hot 
fire of regretful maternal love that was 
smouldering beneath the icy covering, and 
threatening utterly to melt it away. She 
grieved for her stem, cold-visaged mother, 
whose standard scarcely permitted her to 
grieve for herself. 

Bussy was much comfort to her, and found 
that she daily softened, under her constant 
solicitude and care. And Buss took heart, 
and found hope for herself in her mother's 
softness; for Buss had a wistful future 
too. 

Dear, warm-hearted Bussy, with all her 
fidelity and her grief for Godfrey, her 
future (to tell a secret about her) was not 
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■ 

all in cloud. She, too, had her devoted 
lover, and she had given him, long ago, all 
the love she could spare from Goff. But he 
was pronounced "ineKgible !" 

He was a Scotchman — a laird of small 
things, far up in the North — ^poor, but true 
of heart, and strong of arm. He hoped and 
waited, and Buss took courage from her 
mother's softness now. 

Her hopes were not unfounded. Lady 
Marian had learnt some of life's lessons, 
and, above all, — she began to realise with 
Bussy, "that it is much in this life to be 
good and happy; it is not requisite we 
should all be rich and great." 

For this was Bussy's own expression of all 
philosophies abridged and compressed; her 
mother was fast relenting and adopting it, 
— ^Bussy's future was not all in cloud. 
* # # # 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

"eest thee." 

Theee is a terrace walk, mnniiig above the 
sea, just below the old house of Hawthorne. 
The silver birch, the hazel, and the red- 
stemmed pine overshadow it ; the waves of 
the northern ocean break upon the rocks 
below. 

It is summer, and it is evening, and 
through the still air comes, ringing above 
the dashing waves, the sound of the Haw^ 
thome village bells. They ring joyftdly, a 
merry gladdening peal; for at Hawthorne 
they have had a wedding. Robert and 
Marjory have been married to-day. 

It is a good long time since the events of 
the last chapter. Marjory has behaved badly 
to Eobert, and had kept him waiting still. 
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It was not his fault, poor fellow. He had 
set his house in order, and was ready for 
her. He was established as editor of the 
E. S. Journal ; he was the renowned author 
of the "Geology of the Urals, '^ and of many 
tremendous works besides. 

But stUl Marjory kept him waiting, for 
her heart was fast bound to Trixie, and 
could not break itself away. 

She had come to her, in her bitter hours, 
and had stayed with her, while these many 
dreary months rolled on, with their dark 
overwhelming weight of pain. She stayed 
with her till soothing time had healed over 
the bleeding heart wounds, until the past 
was fading into the softer lights of distance, 
of resignation, of gentle soul-peace. 

And then she had told Eobert she was 
ready for him, and she had married him 
that day. 

It was all over, and they were gone, but 
still the bells rang on, as they had been 
ringing, wildly, since a very early hour, 

Trixie sat listening to them, and to the 
sad break of the waves far below her feet. 

VOL. III. X 
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She had escaped from the house, and from 
the party there. It was not a large one, 
but there was a gathering of Margie^s old 
Edinburgh Mends, ftdl of cheerful merri- 
ment and in gladness for her sake. There 
were oddities, produced by Eobert — ^Bohe- 
mian friends of the pen and ink-horn — ^men 
who had stood by him, and longed to help 
him, if he would have let them, in the 
struggle of his early days. And there were 
men, too, of name and world-wide celebrity, 
whom he numbered among his friends of 
to-day. 

Trixie had escaped from all of them, for 
the ringing laughter, and the sparkling fun 
of the wedding party, were more than she 
could stand. 

She came out, and sat here in solitude, to 
soothe that sad, weary broken spirit of hers 
by the murmuring wave, in the quiet cool 
evening air. 

She was sad, with a fresh sadness to-day, 
for the loss of Marjory was great to her. 
Her life, as she sat and contemplated it, now 
stretched terribly desolate before her, utterly 
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bereft, utterly lonely and imclieered. No 
prospect at all, before her heart, — ^nothing 
to awaken hope ever again, — ^nothing to 
give birth once more to joy. 

Dreary, dreary, and very desolate her 
life lay before her, in all the future to come. 

Margie had left her, — ^and Jim ? 

Ah ! that must be coming too, this loss 
of Jim. He would certainly marry, would 
seek home interests (now his sister was 
gone), a fireside, and home ties of his own. 

Yes ; Jim would be sure to marry, and 
then it would be all over for her. She 
could only look into their bright homes then, 
and feel the more her own utter desolation, 
— ^her bereavements, — ^all deserved as she 
acknowledged them to be, — ^when they had 
formed close inner circles round their hearts, 
in which she had no part, where there 
would be no place for her. 

Dear Jim, it was only right he should 
marry, — some bright fresh girl, such as seve- 
ral among the party to-day. There had been 
a bevy of sisters with sunny hair and bright 
cheeks, still in their teens, to whom she 
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fancied Jim had been pointedly attentive. 
Probably he thought of one of them. Well, 
it would be nice for him. He would be 
very happy, and she, — ^must break off the 
ill .mUog affection in her h«.xt,fl.t 
wound clingingly round Jim. He had been 
a great deal to her, but solitude was her 
real portion — a life-long solitude must be 
the punishment of those years of ill feeling, 
of her rashness and her pride, — she must 
learn to stand alone. 

Sow fast her fancy travelled ! How 
completely she had closed •.Jim's romance 
for him ! And she was still building 
castles for his happiness, apart from hers, 
when a footstep roused her from her day- 
dream, and she turned to see Jim by her 
side. 

There he was. Through the long, long 
bitter time of grief and mourning he had 
waited for this hoiu*, and now, — ^had it not 
come at length ? He thought so. He was 
there. 

" I came out to look for you," he said, 
and he sat down beside her ; not bright and 
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flushed with pleasure for Margie's sake, as 
he had been all the day longj among his 
guests, but strangely pale now, and with 
a deep grave look in his eyes. "I came out 
to look for you," he repeated. 

"Oh, Jim, why did you leave every- 
body ? » 

" I missed you,'' he said. " Your father 
is doing the honours, they will all get on 
very well." 

" Oh, but Jim, I will go back if you wish 
it, if you do not like my having come out 
here." 

" It is just what I do like," he answered. 
" No, do not go back, sit down." 

She obeyed him, and there was silence for 
some moments, no sound but the wave 
breaking slowly upon the shore, and the 
bells stiU tinkling beyond the pine-woods 
far away. 

"Trixie," he said suddenly, without any 
further prelude, without any precursory 
words, but with his cheek still pale, and his 
Ups quivering with earnestness, "Trixie, 
is there any good my telling you now, at 
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last, how devotedly I have loved yon, my 
whole life long ? " She turned her face to 
him, her fingers clasped tightly, her lips 
moving, bnt nnable in her astonishment to 
speak, and he went on. " Ever since that 
summer, years ago at Sea Grange, I have 
had only one feeling in my heart, only one 
desire wasting my very life away." 

" Jim, Jim ! " she cried. " I never 
thought, — ^you never " 

"No, no, how could I? When I saw 
how things were, I went ojGP, Trixie, and 
crushed it, and stamped upon it. But oh ! 
it never died." 

" Jim, was I ," she began hesitatingly, 

" the one, you remember, when you wrote 
to me, — when you said then " 

" Yes, you ! " he exclaimed. " You are 
the only one I have ever loved, faithfully, 
faithfully, my whole life through. But 
what was the good, Trixie? I crushed it 
away." 

" Jim, iB it true ? " she said wistfully to 
him. 

" True ? Yes ! " he cried, with pas- 
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sionate fervour. "Ever since you were a 
little bright-eyed thing, I have thought of 
no one but you ; and now, now," he cried 
turning to her, and seizing her hands in his, 
" will you drive me away again from you ? 
Will you refuse me the love for which 
I have ceaselessly hungered? Will you 
smite, and shadow my whole life to come ? " 

'^ Oh, Jim, — Jim ! " she cried. 

"Answer me," he said. "Oh! Trixie, 
my heart is breaking in ite suspense; speak, 
tell me, may I be a strength, a shelter to 
you, for all the years of our lives before us ? 
I cannot hope you have love to give me — 
me — ^me ; — ^it seems madness to think I could 
ever have your love, but may I not be a 
rest to you from the cares and the weariness 
of life?" 

" I have never had any rest, Jim, all my 
life long, when I was weary," she answered, 
" except always in your strength." 

" Come then," he said, and his arms were 
round her. " Come ! " 

And he drew her to his strong shoulder, 
and close to his deep faithful heart. 
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" Come, — ^and if my strength can avert 
them, no cares shall touch this head again.'' 

She let him draw her to him, she hid her 
face upon his shoulder, and she whispered — 

"Jim, Jim, I was very sorrowM and 
very lonely when you came to me just now, 
but, — ^I love you very dearly, Jim, and, — 
yes, this 1% shelter, this is peace and rest ! " 

And so, after many young fiery years of 
tossing passion, of bitter sutfering, of min- 
gling right and wrong, we leave Trixie in a 
haven of quietness, with new vistas of 
happiness stretching across her life. 

Still may bright joys be hers, in that 
shelter of the strong love, and the unchang- 
ing faithftdness of her husband's heart. 

Still may the glad voices of children, echo- 
ing with a softening thrill that young voice 
that is gone, ring through her house, and 
feed again the warm vitality of her mother- 
love. 

Still are there bright days before her, and 
the deep happiness may yet be hers, that 
comes to chastened characters, that comes 
to lives controlled — comes to those who 
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have conquered the heart's fierce enemies of 
strong temperament, of violent disposition, 
of habits of evil, and of powers of sin, — 
enemies against whom — " There is none other 
that fighteth for U8^ hut only Thou^ GodP 

" ^Eltheto he Basileia sou.^^ 
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